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Monthly, Price 3a. 
Annual Subscriptions, 3s. 6d. Post Free. 








COLLECE OF ORCANISTS, 


95, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





Friday, November 6th, at 8 p.m.—A Paper will be read by 
E. Breakspeare, Esq., on the ‘“ Natural Laws of Expression 
by Musical Exposition and Practical Delivery, and their 
Symmetrical Application.” 

Tyesday, December 4th, at 8 p»m.—Samuen Ger, Esq., will read 


a Paper. 
Tuesday, January 8th,.1884.—HExamination for Associateship. 
Wednesday, ,, a Ditto Ditto. 
Thursday, ,, 10th ,, —Examination for Fellowship. 
Tuesday, February 5th, at 8 p.m.—Herr Emitz Bennxe will read 
a Paper. 


The Lectures will be delivered in the Nrumryern Hatu, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury. 
E. H. TURPIN, 


Hon. Secretary. 


MUSICAL INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, LONDON. ~ 


OUNDED for examining purposes only. Dr. Edward 

Hopkins, President. Principal, Edwin M. Lott. Practical Examinations 

in Instrumental and Vecal Music throughout the Kingdom conducted person- 

ally by the Principal. Next Loca! Theoretical Examination, December 6th, 1888, 

For Particulars, address Secretary, Musical International College, 270, Cornwall 
Road, Notting Hill, W. 
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Tonie Sofa with the tattotation, VOCALIST, 


Songs, duets, trios, etc., very suitable for Schools, Colleges 
and Private Families. Specimens, from 1 to 12 Nos., post 
free 3d. each; and, until the withdrawal of this adver- 
tisement, 1d each to Teavhers enclosing their card to 
J, Adley & Co. 


THE CHORAL GUIDE, in. fetccrnote Method. 
In two parts, 3d. each. 


London: J. Adley & Co., 26c, Cornwall Road, Finsbury 
Park, N., and F. Pitman 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 



































Ready on Nov. 1, Medium 8vo, about 300 pages, with 50 Original 
illustrations consisting of Woodcuts and Photographs. 
Price 15s. 


VOICE, SONG, AND SPEECH, 


A Practical Guide for Singers and Speakers. Containing the 
combined experience of Vocal Surgeon and of Voice-trainer. 
BY 


LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S., Ed. 
Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. 


AND 
EMIL BEHNKE. 
Lecturer on Vocal Physiology, and Teacher of Voice Production, 





SAMPSON LOW & 0O., 188, FLEET STREET, E.O, 






MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, anD NAPLEs. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS, 
Baws, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists. 


51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 





ORD'S PIANOS) 


2 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LOND 








7 —— and VIOLIN. . Lessons on these 
f4 pleasing and fashionable instraments either at home 
or Pupil's residence, by H. Henke, aa Oxford Street. 
Terms moderate. (Schools attended). Instruments and 
books supplied. Strings at3d. each. (Postage extra). 











THE SCHOLASTIC PROTECTION AGENCY. 
Chief Office—32, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


1. This Agency has been formed to enable GOVERNESSES, SCHOOL. 
MASTERS, end. TUTORS to obtain all the advantages offered by General 
Protection Societies without the usual vexatious routine and delay. 

2. To undertake the Collection of Debts on the following inclusive terms, vis.— 

For Collection of Debts in Great Britain and Ireland— 

On Sums between £2 and £20 Five per cent. 

On Sums between £20 and £50 ‘Two-and-a-half per Cent. 

On all Sums over £50 One per Cent. 

on the amount recovered. 
Subscribers’ attention is particularly directed to the fact that this small inclustve 
Commission will cover all legal costs incurred, No advance pies Fees requwed, 
8. To undertake the Liquidation of Insolvent Estates, to arrange Com- 
yn with “Grediors — a failure has occurred through circumstances 
yond the control of a ; 

4. To keep a Register, for the Inspection of Subscribers, con all 
Raghtend Information obtainable, such as Assiguments, Bankruptcies, of 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


\ ISS FANNY CHATFIELD (Soprano), (Pupil of Dr. 
i Hiller, Signor Marchesi, A. Randegger, Esq. and Sir Julius Benedict), 
For Oratorios, Concerts, Leasons, &c, Address, 4, Clyde Road, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea ; or dare of London Music Publishing Company, 140, Oxford Street, W. 


\ ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, 
A Manchester, and Newcastle Concerts), Address, Kawtenstall, Man- 
chester. 





\ ISS JULIA JONES (Soprano), For ORATORIOS, 
4 CONCERTS, &e. 149, Bridge Road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 


\ ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE 
A WEST (Contralto) fer Oratorios, Cantatas, Vocal Duets, Ballads, &c. ; 
Town or Country. Address, Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 


\ R. SINCLAIR DUNN (Scottish Tenor), For ORA- 
1 TORIJOS, CONCERTS, and his English, Irish, and Scottish Entertain- 
ments, &c., 26, Southam Street, Westbourne Park, W. 


\ ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton- 
1 Dolby, can now accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad 
Concertse—37, Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 


N ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated 
A and Medallist for Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad 
Concerts, &c. Address, 19, Lloyd Square, London. 





\ RS. BELLAMY (Soprano). Oratorio and Ballad Con” 
4 


certs. $2, Hunter’s Lane, Birmingham. 


slew SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 

tion, also Libraries of Music, Music: Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
‘Trade, &c, (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 





"her : Herr Polonaski (Violinist) open to accept a few 


additional pupils for Violin or accompaniment, lessons in Schools, or 
families, also Concert engagements, &c. Terms, please address 16, Wharfedale 
Street, South Kensington, 8.W. 





V IOLINS. — The Collin-Mézin and Verini Violins (the 
finest new violins made). Prices and partioulars on application to the 
Importer, Alphonse Cary, Newbury, from whom they may be had on approval. 





Vy STRINGS to stand Concert Pitch. Five first 

(gut or silk) or two everlasting metallic strings sent tree for thirteen 
stamps. Dean’s Music Warehouse, 77, City Road, London, K.C. Established 
1848. Price Lists sent free. 





(Cees Gees eae LESSONS in Literary Subjects for 


— Bac. Degree by one who has passed. Oxoniensis, 27, Clyde Road, 
Croydon. 





Nee | OF MUSIC. Books I, II, and III. By LOUISA 
GIBSON, First Book. Revised (not catechetical) Popular Edition. 


Price One Shilling. 
London: WEEKES & Co; NOVELLO & Co, 





QTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
h Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
serlin, Hanaburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisiug. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-atreet (three dooms 
frem Oxford-street), and $325, Oxford-street. London, W. 


88 pages. Price One Shilling. 


7 aaee COLLEGE, LONDON, LOCAL EXAMI- 
p NATION REGISTER for the Academical Year 1881-2. 

Contants: Full Pass Lists of the Examinations in Elementary Musical 
Knowledge, December, 1881, and June, 1882; and Local Examinations in In- 
strumental and Vocal Music, from July, 1881, to June, 1882—Lists of Local 
Secretaries throughout the United Kingdom and Abroad—List of Institutions 
in Union—Official List of selected Pieces—Winners of National Prizes, &o., &c 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


USICAL CATALOGUE. Consisting 


of List 
. with Prices of our Current Stock—Histories, Treatises 
Ancient and Modern Music—Organ Music—String Music, and in 
fact almost every Branch of Musical Art that can be embraced 


within the scope of a General Musical © ; 
One Stamp. 2s ical Catalogue. Post Free for 


W, REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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-Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 





CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES, | 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 





B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 
« solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 
ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 
Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


‘‘The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 


taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. ; 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 





Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 


OS - - ——_—_ 


CRAMER’S ORGANS, | 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 





s. d. 

School Choir Organ. 8 Stops “ .. from 3 0 O per quarter. 

No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4Siops.. . , G60, » 4 
No. 2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7 Stops * oo? « is S 
No. 2. Do. Do. Do. Ww x ie wee 2 « ‘ 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops a 77S « “ if 
No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops.. 99 7 Te ws - x 
No. 2. Mm i Ge w « «BOO E x + 
No, 3. Do. Do. 9 « on = mS S « = 7 
No. 4. Do, Do. 2 Manuals. 18Stops ,, 3413 0 ,, } 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 
LONDON: Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 





CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 
tO RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS. 


PIANOFORTES ... ...  ... 55 Gs. 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. . 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... ... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W. 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
Anp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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By Georce T. FErRRis.. 


THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
| 
| 


THALBERG AND GOTTSCHALK. 
VI. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s return to America in February, 
1862, was celebrated by a concert in Irving Hall, on 
the anniversary of his début in New York. This was 
the beginning of another brilliant musical series, in 
pursuance of which he appeared in every prominent 
city of the country. While many found fault with 
Gottschalk for descending to pure “ claptrap” and 
bravura playing, for using his great powers to merely 
superficial and unworthy ends, he seemed to retain as 
great a hold as ever over the masses of concert-goers. 
Gottschalk himself, with his epicurean, easy-going 
nature, laughed at the lectures read him by the critics 
and connoisseurs, who would have him follow out 
ideals for which he had no taste. It was like asking 
the butterfly to live the life of the bee. Great as were 
the gifts of the artist, it was not to be expected that 
these would be pursued in lines not consistent with 
the limitations of his temperament. Gottschalk 
appears to have had no desire except to amuse and 
delight the world, and to have been foreign to any 
loftier musical aspiration, if we may judge by his own 
recorded words, He passed through life as would a 
splendid wild singing-bird, making music because it 
was the law of his being, but never directing that 
talent with conscious energy to some purpose beyond 
itself, 

In 1863 family misfortunes and severe illness of 
himself codperated to make the year vacant of musical 
doings, but instantly he recovered he was engaged by 
M.. Strakosch to give another series of concerts in the 
leading Eastern cities. Without attempting to linger 
over his career for the next two years, let us pass to 
his second expedition to the tropics in 1865. Four 
years were spent in South America, each country that 
he visited vieing with the other in doing him honor. 
Magnificent gifts were heaped on him by his enthu- 
siastic Spanish-American admirers, and life was one 
continual ovation. In Peru he gave sixty concerts, 
and was presented with a costly decoration of gold, 
diamond, and pearl. In Chili the Government voted 
him a grand gold medal, which the board of public 
schools, the board of visitors of the hospitals, and the 
municipal government of Valparaiso supplemented 
by gold medals, in recognition of Gottschalk’s muni- 
ficence in the benefit concerts he gave for various 
public and humane institutions. The American 
pianist, through the whole of his career, had shown 
the traditional benevolence of his class in offering his 
services to the advancement of worthy objects. A 
similar reception awaited Gottschalk in Montevideo, 
where the artist became doubly the object of admira- 
tion by the substantial additions he made to the 
popular educational fund. While in this city he 
organized and conducted a great musical festival in 
which three hundred musicians engaged, exclusive of 
the Italian Opera company then at Montevideo. 

The spring of 1869 brought Gottschalk to the last 
scene of his musical triumphs, for the span of his 
career was about to close overhim. Rio Janeiro, the 
capital of Brazil, gave Gottschalk an ardent reception, 
which made this city properly the culmination of his 
toils and triumphs. Gottschalk wrote that his per- 
formances created a furore, that boxes commanded a 
premium of seventy-five dollars, and single seats 
fetched twenty-five. He was frequently entertained 
by Don Pedro at the palace; in every way the Bra- 
zilians testified their lavish admiration of his artistic 
talents. In the midst of his success Gottschalk was 
seized with yellow fever, and brought very low. 
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Indeed, the report came back to New York that he 
was dead,—a report, however ,which his own letters, 
written from the bed of convalescence, soon contra- 
dicted. 

In the October of 1869 Gottschalk was appointed by 
the emperor to take the leadership of a great festival, 
in which eight hundred performers in orchestra and 
chorus would take part. Indefatigable labour, in re- 
hearsing his musicians and organizing the almost 
innumerable details of such an affair, acted ona frame 
which had not yet recovered its strength from a severe 
attack of illness. With difficulty he dragged himself 
through the tedious preparation, and when he stood up 
to conduct the first concert of the festival, on the even- 
ing of November 26, he was so weak that he could 
scarcely stand. The next day he was too ill to rise, 
and, though he forced himself to go to the opera-house 
in the evening, he was so weak as to be unable to 
conduct the music, and he had to be driven back to 
his hotel. The best medical skill watched over him, 
but his hour had come, and after three weeks of severe 
suffering he died, December 18, 1869. The funeral 
solemnities at the Cathedral of Rio were of the most 
imposing character, and all the indications of really 
heart-felt sorrow were shown among the vast crowd of 
spectators, for Gottschalk had quickly endeared him- 
self to the public both as man and artist. At the time 
of Gottschalk’s death, it was his purpose to set sail 
for Europe at the earliest practical moment, to secure 
the publication of some of his more important works, 
and the production of his operas, of which he had the 
finished scores of not less then six. 

Louis Moreau Gottschalk was an artist and com- 
poser whose gifts were never morethan half developed ; 
for his native genius as a musican was of highest 
order. Shortly before he died, at the age of forty, he 
seemed to have ripened into more earnest views and 
purposes, and had he lived to fulfil his prime, it is 
reasonable to hazard the conjecture that he would 
have richly earned a far loftier niche in the pantheon 
of music than cannow be givenhim. Arich, pleasure- 
loving, Oriental temperament, which tended to pour 
itself forth in dreams instead of action; vivid emo- 
tional sensibilities, which enabled him to exhaust all 
the resources of pleasure where imagination stimu- 
lates sense ; and a thorough optimism in his theories, 
which saw everything at its best, tended to blunt the 
keen ambition which would otherwise inevitably have 
stirred the possessor of such artistic gifts. Gottschalk 
fell far short of his possibilities, though he was the 
greatest piano executant ever produced by our own 
country. He might have dazzled the world even as 
he dazzled his own partial countrymen. His style as 
a pianist was sparkling, dashing, showy, but, in the 
judgment of the most judicious, he did not appear to 
good advantage in comparison with Thalberg, in 
whom a perfect technique was dominated by a con- 
scious intellectualism, and a high ideal, passionless but 
severely beautiful. 

Gottschalk’s idiosyncrasy as a composer ran in 
parallel lines with that of the player. Most of the 
works of this musician are brilliant, charming, tender, 
melodious, full of captivating excellence, but bright 
with the flash of fancy, rather than strong with the 
power of imagination.. We do not find in his piano- 
forte pieces any of that subtile soul-searching force 
which penetrates to the deepest roots of thought and 
feeling. Sundry musical cynics were wont to crush 
Gottschalk’s individuality into the coffin of a single 
epigram: ‘A musical bonbon to tickle the palates 
of sentimental women.” But this falls as far short of 
justice as the enthusiasm of many of his admirers 
overreaches it. The easy and genial temperament of 


the man, his ability to seize the things of life on their 

bright side, and a naive indolence which indisposed 

the artist to grapple with the severest obligations of 
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an art life, prevented Gottschalk from attaining the 
greatness possible to him, but they contributed to 
make him singularly lovable, and to justify the 
passionate attachment which he inspired in most of 
those who knew him well. But, with all of Gott- 
schalk’s limitations, he must be considered the most 
noticeable and able of pianists and composers for the 
piano yet produced by the United States. 


FRANZ LISZT. 
I. 

THERE are but few names in music more interest- 
ing than that of Franz Liszt, the spoiled favourite of 
Europe for more than half a century, and without 
question the greatest pianoforte virtuoso that ever 
lived. His life has passed through the sunniest 
regions of fortune and success, and from his cradle 
upward the gods have showered on him their richest 
gifts. His career as an artist and musician has been 
most remarkable, his personal life fuil of romance, and 
his connection with some of the most vital changes 
in music which have occurred during the century 
interesting and significant. From his first appearance 
in public, at the age of twelve, his genius was 
acknowledged with enthusiasm throughout the whole 
republic of art, from Beethoven down to the obscurest 
dilettante, and it may be asserted that the history of 
music knows no instance of success approaching that 
achieved by the performances of this great player in 
every capital of Europe, from Madrid to St. Petersburg. 
When he wearied of the fame of the virtuoso, and 
became a composer, not only for the pianoforte, but 
for the orchestra, his invincible energy soon overcame 
all difficulties in his path, and he has lived to see him- 
self accepted as one of the greatest of living musical 
thinkers and writers. 

The life of Liszt is so crowded with important 
incidents that it is difficult to condense into the brief 
limits of a sketch any fairly adequate statement of his 
career. He was born October 22, 1811, in the village 
of Raiding, in Hungary, and it is said that his father 
Adam Liszt, who was in the service of the Prince 
Esterhazy, was firmly convinced that the child would 
become distinguished on account of the appearance of 
a remarkable comet during the year. Adam Liszt 
himself was a fine pianist, gifted indeed with a talent 
which might have made him eminent had he pursued 
it. All his ambition and hope, however, centred in 
his son, in whom musical genius quickly declared 
itself; and the father found teaching this gifted child 
not only a labour of love, but a task smoothed by the 
extraordinary aptness of the pupil. He was accustomed 
to say to the young Franz: “My son, you are 
destined to realize the glorious ideal that has shone in 
vain before my youth. In you, that is to reach its 
fulfilment which I have myself but faintly conceived. 
In you shall my genius grow up and bear fruit; I 
shall renew my youth in you even after I am laid in 
the grave.”” Such prophetic words recall the vision of 
the Genoese woman, who foresaw the future greatness 
of the little Nicolo Paganini, a genius who resembled 
in many ways the phenomenal musical force embodied 
in Franz Liszt. When the lad was very young, per- 
haps not more than six, he read the “René” of 
Chateaubriand, and it made such an_ indelible 
impression on his mind that he in after years spoke of 
it as having been one of the most potent influences of 
his life, since it stimulated the natural melancholy of 
his character when his nature was most flexible and 
impressible. 

At the age of nine he made his first appearance in 
public at Odenburg, playing Ries’s concerto in three 
flats, and improvising a fantasia so full of melodic 
ideas, striking rhythms, and well-arranged harmony 
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as to strike the audience with surprise and admiration. 
Among the hearers was Prince Esterhazy, who was 
so pleased with the precocious talent shown, that he 
put a purse of fifty ducats in the young musician's 
hand. Soon after this Adam Liszt went to Presburg 
to live, and several noblemen, among whom were 
Prince Esterhazy, and the Counts Amadée and 
Szapary, all of them enthusiastic patrons of music, 
determined to bear the burden of the boy’s musica 
education. ‘To this end they agreed to allow him six 
hundred florins a year for six years. Young Liszt 
was placed at Vienna under the tutelage of the cele- 
brated pianist and teacher Czerny, and soon made such 
progress that he was able to play such works as those 
even of Beethoven and Hummel at first sight. When 
Liszt did this for one of Hummel’s most difficult 
concertos, at the rooms of the music publisher one 
day, it created a great sensation in Vienna. and he 
quickly became one of the lions of the drawing-rooms 
of the capital. Czerny himself was so much delighted 
with the genius of his charge that he refused to accept 
the three hundred florins stipulated for his lessons, 
saying he was but too well repaid by the success of 
the pupil. 

Though toiling with incessant industry in musical 
study and practice, for the boy was working at com- 
position with Salieri and Randhartinger, as well as 
the piano-forte with Czerny, he found time to indulge 
in those strange, mystical, and fantastic dreams which 
have moulded his whole life, oscillating between pietis- 
tic delirium, wherein he saw celestial visions and felt 
the call to a holy life, and the most voluptuous images 
and aspirations for earthly pleasures. Franz Liszt at 
this early age had a sensibility so delicate, and an 
imagination so quickly kindled, that he himself tells us 
no one can guess the extremes of ecstasy and despair 
through which he alternately passed. These spiritual 
experiences were perhaps fed by the mysticism. of 
Jacob Boehme, whose works came into his possession, 
and furnished a most delusive and dangerous guide 
for the young enthusiast’s fancy. But, dream and 
suffer as he might, nothing was allowed to quench the 
ardour of his musical studies. 

Eighteen months were passed in diligent labour 
under the guidance of the masters, who found teaching 
almost unnecessary, as the wonderful lad, needed but 
a hint to work out for himself the most difficult 
problems, and he toiled so incessantly that he often 
became conscious of the change of day into night only 
by the failure of the light and the coming of the 
candles. Finally, by advice of Salieri, after eighteen 
months of labour, he determined to appear in concert 
at Vienna. On this occasion the audience was com- 
posed of the most distinguished people of Vienna, 
drawn thither to hear the young musical wonder of 
whom every one talked. Among the hearers was 
Beethoven, who after the concert gave the proud boy 
the most cordial praise, and prophesied a great career 
for him. 

The elder Liszt was already in Paris, and it was 
determined that Franz should go to that city, to avail 
himself of the instructions of Cherubini, at the Con- 
servatoire, who as a teacher of counterpoint had no 
equal in Europe. The Prince Metternich sent letters 
of the warmest recommendation, but they were of no 
avail, for Cherubini, who was singularly whimsical and 
obstinate in his notions, refused to accept the new 
candidate, on account of the rule of the Conservatoire 
excluding pupils of foreign birth, a plea which the 
famous director did not hesitate to break when he 
chose. Franz, however, continued his studies under 
Reicha and Paer; and, while the gates of the Con- 
servatoire were closed, all the salons of Paris opened 
to receive him. Everywhere he was féted, courted, 
caressed. This fair-haired, blue-eyed lad, with the 
seal of genius burning on his face, had made the social 
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world mad over him. ‘The young adventurer was 
sailing in a treacherous channel, full of dangerous reefs. 
Would he, in the homage paid to him—an unmatured 
youth—by scholars, artists, wealth, beauty, and rank, 
forgot in mere self-love and vanity his high obligations 
to his art and the sincere devotion which alone could 
wrest from art its richest guerdon? This problem 
seems to have troubled his father, for he determined 
to take his young Franz away from the palace of Circe. 
The boy had already made an attempt at composition 
in the shape of an operetta in one act, ‘‘ Don Sanche, ” 
which was very well received at the Academie Royale. 
Adolph Nourrit, the great singer, had led the young 
composer on the stage, where he was received with 
thunders of applause by the audience, and was em- 
braced with transport by Rudolph Kreutzer, the 
director of the orchestra. 

Adam Liszt and his son went to England, and spent 
about six months in giving concerts in London and 
other cities. Franz was less than fourteen years old, 
but the pale, fragile, slender boy had, in the deep 
melancholy which stamped the noble outline of his 
face, an appearance of maturity that belied his years, 
English audiences everywhere received him with ad- 
miration, but he seemed to have lost all zest for the 
intoxicating wine of publicfavour. A profound gloom 
stole over him, and we even hear of hints at an attempt 
to commit suicide. Adam Liszt attributed it to the 
sad English climate, which Heinrich Heine cursed 
with such unlimited bitterness, and took his boy back 
again tosunnier France. But the dejection darkened 
and deepened, threatening even to pass into epilepsy. 
It assumed the form of religious enthusiasm, alter- 
nating with fits of remorse as of one who had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, and sometimes expressed 
itself in a species of frenzy for the monastic life. 
These strange experiences alarmed the father, and, in 
obedience to medical advice, he took the ailing, half- 
hysterical lad to Boulogne-sur-Mer, for sea-bathing. 


II. 


Wuite by the seaside Franz Liszt lost the father 
who had loved him with the devotion of father and 
mother combined. This fresh stroke of affliction 
deepened his dejection, and finally resulted in a fit of 
severe illness, When he was convalescent new views 
of life seemed to inspire him. He was now entirely 
thrown on his own resources for support, for Adam 
Liszt had left his affairs so deeply involved that there 
was but little left for his son and widow. A powerful 
nature, turned awry by unhealthy broodings, is often 
rescued from its own mental perversities by the sense 
of some new responsibility suddenly imposed on it. 
Boy as Liszt was, the Titan in him had already shown 
itself in the agonies and struggles which he had 
undergone, and, now that the necessity for hard work 


suddenly came, the atmosphere of turmoil and gloom 


began to clear under the imminent practical burden of 
life. He set resolutely to work composing and giving 
concerts. The religious mania under which he had 
rested for a while turned his thoughts to sacred music, 
and most of his compositions were masses. But the 
very effort of responsible toil set, as it were, a back- 
ground against which he could appoint the true place 
and dimensions of his art work. There was another 
disturbance, however, which now stirred up his 
excitable mind. He fell madly in love with a lady of 
high rank, and surrendered his young heart entirely 
to this new passion. The unfortunate issue of this 
attachment—for the lady was much older than himself, 
and laughed with a gentle mockery at the infatuation 
of her young adorer—made Liszt intensely unhappy 
and misanthropical, but it did not prevent him from 
steady labour. Indeed, work became all the more 
welcome, as it served to distract his mind from its 
amorous pains, and his fantastic musings, instead of 








feeding on themselves, expressed themselves in his 
art. Certainly no healthier sign of one beginning to 
clothe himself in his right mind again can easily be 
imagined. 

Liszt was now twenty yeats of age, and had 
regularly settled in Paris. He became acquainted 
intimately with the leaders of French literature, and 
was an habitue of the brilliant circles which gathered 
these great minds night after night. Lamartine and 
Chateaubriand were yielding place to a young and 
fiery school of writers and thinkers, but cordially 
clasped hands with the successors whom they them- 
selves had made possible. Mme. George Sand, 
Balzac, Dumas, Victor Hugo, and others were just 
then beginning to stir in the mental revolution which 
they made famous. Liszt felt a deep interest in the 
literary and scientific problems of the day, and he 
threw himself into the new movement with great 
enthusiasm, for its strong wave moved art as well as 
letters with convulsive throes. The musician found 
in this fresh impulse something congenial to his own 
fiery, restless, aspiring nature. He entered eagerly 
into all the intellectual movements of the time. He 
became a St. Simonian and such a hot-headed poli- 
tician that, had he not been an artist, and as such 
considered a harmless fanatic, he would perhaps have 
incurred some penalties. Liszt has left us, in his 
‘‘ Life of Chopin,” and in his letters, some very vivid 
portraitures of the people and the events, the fas- 
cinating literary and artistic reunions, and the personal 
experiences which made this part of his life so 
interesting ; but, tempting as it is, we cannot linger. 
There can be no question that this section of his 
career profoundly coloured his whole life, and that the 
influence of Victor Hugo, Balzac, and Mme. George 
Sand is very perceptibe in his compositions, not 
merely in their superficial tone and character, but in 
the very theory on which they are built. Liszt thence- 
forward cut loose from all classic restraints, and dared 
to fling rules and canons to the winds, except so far 
as his artistic taste approved them. The brilliant and 
daring coterie, defying conventionality and the dull 
decorum of social law, in which our artist lived, 
wrought also another change in his character. Liszt 
had hitherto been almost austere in his self-denial, in 
restraint of passion and license, in a religious purity 
of life, as if he dwelt in the cold shadow of the 
monastery, not knowing what moment he should 
disappear within its gates. There was now to bea 
radical change. 

One of the brilliant members of the coterie in which 
he lived a life of such keen mental activity was the 
Countess D’Agoult, who afterwards became famous in 
the literary world as “ Daniel Stern.” Beautiful, witty, 
accomplished, imaginative, thoroughly in sympathy 
with her friend George Sand in her views of love and 
matrimony, and not less daring in testifying to her 
opinion by actions, the name of Mme. D’Agoult had 
already been widely bruited abroad in connection with 
more than one romantic escapade. In the powerful 
personality of young Franz Liszt, instinct with an 
artistic genius which aspired like an eagle, vital with 
a resolute, reckless will, and full of a magnetic 
energy that overflowed in everything—looks, move- 
ments, talk, playing—the somewhat fickle nature of 
Mme. D’Agoult was drawn to the artist like steel to a 
magnet. Liszt, on the other hand, easily yielded to 
the refined and delicious sensuousness of one of the 
most accomplished women of her time, who to every 
womanly fascination added the rarest mental gifts and 
high social place. 

The mutual passion soon culminated in a tie which 
lasted for many years, and was perhaps as faithfully 
observed by both parties as could be expected of such 
an irregular connection. Three children were the 


offspring of this attachment, a son who died, and two 
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daughters, one of whom became the wife of M. Ollivier, | 
the last imperial prime minister of France, and the | 
other successively Mme. Von Biilow and Mme. | 
Wagener, under which latter title she is still known. 
The chroniques scandaleuses of Paris and other great 
cities of Europe are full of racy scandals purporting 
to connect-the name of Liszt with well-known charming 
and beautiful women; but, aside from the uncertainty 
which goes with such rumours, this is not a feature of 
Liszt's life on which it is our purpose to dilate. The 
errors of such a man, exposed by his temperament 
and surroundings to the fiercest breath of temptation, 
should be rather veiled than opened to the garish day. 
Of the connection with Mme. D’Agoult something 
has been briefly told, because it had an important 
influence on his art career. ‘Though the Church had 
never sanctioned the tie, there is every reason to 
believe that the lady’s power over Liszt was con- 
sistently used to restrain his naturally eccentric bias, 
and to keep his thoughts fixed on the loftiest art 
ideals. 
(To be continued.) 





TREATISE ON ACCOMPANIMENT FROM SCORE 
ON THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 
By F. J. FETIS. 
Translated by ALrrep WHITTINGHAM. 
The Musical Illustrations inserted in the present Num- 
ber, consist of Examples to the * Art of playing 
Accompaniment from Score.” By F. J. Feris. 





This is without doubt a great inconvenience, but it 
is possible to become habituated to it and to render it 
less irksome by preparing for it and, above all, by-con- 
sidering the habits of a composer and the epoch to 
which he belongs. It will be seen farther on that it 
is necessary to a considerable extent to study the pe- 
culiar manner of each musician in order to become a 
good accompanist. 

32. The order of the Instruments in the Score being 
known, it is necessary to have a sustained attention, 
and to avoid everything which may distract the mind. 
However, in certain cases harmonic knowledge, pre- 
viously acquired, may prove a great assistance, and 
greatly relieve the eyes. For instance, sequences 
and progressions of harmony, cadences, simple and 
natural successions of chords, need not fix the atten- 
tion, but may allow it to wander in advance in antici- 
pation of that which follows. Suppose that a 
progression like the following should occur—Ex. 15. 

From the second measure an accompanist who is a 

harmonist will see that this is simply a progression of 
common chords, chords of the sixth, and chords of § 
which may be reduced to the following simple form: 
Iex. 16, 
And perceiving that this continues to the third degree 
where the natural resolution occurs, his eye will pass 
lightly over the rest of this progression and will be 
carried by anticipation to the fourth bar in order to 
forsee the termination of the phrase. 

33. When the form of the accompaniment has a 
continued design, the eyes have no other occupation 
than that of discovering the harmony and of applying 
the design. In this case the attention is not divided 
between several objects, and has more liberty of read- 
ng in advance. ‘These fixed designs have also the 
advantage of being so remarkable as to occupy the 
ear exclusively and to permit the accompanist to neg- 
lect all other details. From this it results that the 
eye fixes itself, in cases like this, on two or three 
par.s, and simplifies its work. Suppose, for example, 
that anyone had to accompany the following passage 
from Haydn's Imperial Mass. Ex, 17. 





At a glance it will be perceived that the design 
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commenced by the second Violin and continued by 
the first, also the motion of the Bass, are the most im- 
portant objects; then, as this cannot be executed ex- 
cept by abandoning other parts, it is manifest that the 
accompaniment of this passage should be read as in 
the following example. Ex. 18. 

34. Though an exact knowledge of harmony is a 
powerful auxiliary for the eye of the accompanist when 
the music is well written, in some cases it renders no 
assistance, especially in reading the music of some 
particular composers. For instance, Grétry had no 
feeling for a good Bass, and often in his music the 
progression of the parts is so perplexing that his re- 
solutions are continually uncertain, and if the accom- 
panist should make them in the regular way there 
would be great risk of serious error. Though appar- 
ently easy, this music would be difficult to read if it were 
more heavily weighted with instrumental parts. It re- 
quires from the accompanist a more sustained attention 
than other music, and it is necessary always to be 
cautious about the apparent regularities of the ca- 
dences, and the resolutions of the harmony. I shall 
give some examples examining the style of accom- 
paniments suited to each author. 

35. Each author has certain forms which are 
familiar to him, and which he frequently repeats 
without perceiving the repetition. The frequent 
recurrence of these forms is a clue which a skilful 
accompanist learns to recognise, and which aids him 
considerably in the reading of Scores. 

There are also forms which appertain to certain 
epochs of which they are characteristic. For instance, 
with the exception of Bach, Handel, and Jomelli, few 
composers before 1780 had made use of deceptive 
cadences, or had terminated their phrases otherwise 
than by the perfect cadence. ‘This is a point of se- 
curity for the accompanist. But when this epoch is 
passed and we get to Mozart, it is necessary to be 
more careful. 

The eye can also rest with confidence on the instru- 
mental quartet in all scores written during that epoch; 
but in those of Mozart, and of all the composers who 
have taken him for their model, the interest of the 
accompaniment is as frequently found in the wind 
instruments as in the others, and for a good accom- 
paniment it is necessary to learn to cast the eyes with 
rapidity over the entire extent of the page. 

In order to become insensibly accustomed to this, 
it is necessary for some time to read Scores without 
playing them; thus becoming habituated to hear the 
effect by simple reading, as if an orchestra were exe- 
cuting the piece under examination. ‘This exercise 
appears to me to be one of the best possible. 

36. Calmness is an indispensable quality in an ac- 
companist. If that calmness should be lost, the eyes 
would be alarmed at the aspect of certain Scores 
which, full of notes and different designs, seem to 
present only an inextricable labyrinth, though gener- 
ally this apparent multiplicity of motive is reduceable 
to a very simple matter, and easy of execution. With 
a calm eye and with reflection, the thought of the 
author is rapidly grasped, and that which ought to be 
transferred to the pianoforte is separated from that 
which requires no attention. 

Frequently the parts are simply doubled in the 
octave or unison; the difference in the clefs alone 
gives an appearance of diversity to things which are 
identical, and a piece often appears extremely com- 
plicated which may be reduced to a harmony of three 
parts. Suppose, for example, that anyone had to 
accompany Beethoven's Mass (Op. 123), and had 
before him the following passage: Ex. 19. 

At first sight it would seem that this page of Score 
is filled with an infinity of different parts; but it will 
be perceived, upon an attentive examination, that the 
Flutes, the Oboes, and the Clarienets double the parts 
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of the Violin either in the octave or in the unison; 
that the first Bassoon does the same thing as the 
alto Viola, and that the second is in unison with some 
of the Violoncello parts, and with portions of the 
Double Bass part. In fact that the whole is reduced, 
almost always, to an accompaniment in three parts, 
as may be perceived by the arranged Organ part, 
which is simply a nearly exact translation of the rest 
of the Score. 

It remains only to say that it is with reading Scores 
as with everything else ; time and study will lead to 
it insensibly if only we have a natural disposition for 
music. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Mechanism of Accompaniment. 


37. The talent of the accompanist consists in re- 
producing upon the pianoforte the intentions of the 
composer as exactly as possible. But difficulties of 
fingering, the want of variety in the sounds of the 
Pianoforte, a fault from which the orchestra is free, 
and the impossibility of making manifest the crossing 
parts, all this, I say, necessitates a change in certain 
passages in the accompaniment, and in the substitu- 
tion of others more easy of execution, but still of an 
analagous nature. 

38. It is useful to commence the study of accom- 
paniment from Score with the works of Cimarosa, 
Paisiello, Guglielmi, and their immediate successors, 
because their style, though brilliant, is simple and 
clear. These works have the advantage of accustoming 
the accompanist to exactness without the necessity of 
making any very great efforts. It requires but small 
skill, in fact, to accompany without difficulty a piece 
written like the famous finale of ‘* La Scuffiara,” an 
opera by Paisiello, as may be seen from this fragment. 
Ex, 20. 

It does not require much intelligence to see, upon 
first looking at this Score, that the Violins and Oboes 
should be played with the right hand as far as the 
fifth measure in which the second Violin passes to 
the left hand. As to the Horns it is evident that they 
appertain to the latter. Thus this passage may be 
translated with facility in the following manner. Ex. 
21. 

Other compositions of this school and of this epoch 
present no greater difficulties either as to arrange- 
ment or fingering. 

39. Many accompanists abuse the liberty which 


they possess of arranging the accompaniment in the: 


most convenient manner for execution, and the most 
suitable to the instrument, changing the character of 
the passages sometimes from want of taste, some- 
times through acertain sort of negligence. Reducing, 
for example, every kind of Arpeggio to that which we 
commonly call ‘ batteries,” they give to the music a 
monotony and a vulgar tone which destroys all its 
charm : thus it is not an unfrequent occurrence that 
a passage like the following, Ex. 22, is accompanied 
in the following manner. Ex. 23. 

It is not necessary to have any great musical 
organization to be struck with the want of taste dis- 
played in such an arrangement. No doubt it 
would be very difficult to execute the accompaniment 
just as it is written ; that is to say, to keep the second 
Violin part in its exact form; but it is quite possible 
to execute with the left hand a similar passage, as in 
the following example. Ex. 24. 

Yet, if the design of the second Violin part is pro- 
longed through the whole of the piece, and above all 
if it modulates with any object, this system of accom- 
paniment presents great difficulties, and forces the 
left hand to skip; in this case it would be better to 
abandon the passage of the first Violin and to execute 
the part of the second Violin by the right hand in this 
manner, Ex. 25. 





40. The principal difficulty consists in judging 
promptly of that which may be advantageously given 
to the right or to the lefthand. ‘These difficulties are 
independent of the number of orchestral parts that 
may happen to be in the Score; sometimes a simple 
Quartet presents as many obstacles as a formidable 
Orchestra in consequence of the overlapping of the 
parts. Nevertheless the works of the composers of 
the eighteenth century are generally sufficiently easy. 
Pergolesi and Durante are the models which are for 
the most part adopted. The following passage will 
give an idea of their manner of writing in the sacred 
style, and of the manner in which the accompaniment 
should be arranged. It is extracted from the “ Salve 
Regina” of Pergolesi. Ex. 26. 

41. I have already said that there are compositions 
apparently simple which present considerable diffi- 
culty. To give an example I take the opening of the 
‘Ave maris Stella” of Leo. In the ritournelle of 
this piece the first Violin takes the melody, the second 
Violin and the Alto accompany with arpeggios of a 
certain kind, or with repeated chords (batteries) full 
of elegance, and the Bass is placed at a considerable 
distance. Ex. 27. 

In all this there is much to embarrass the accom- 
panist, and the exact execution of the music as it is 
written will be without effect. The accompaniment 
should therefore be limited to a simple left hand ar- 
peggio, in which only the harmony and progression of 
the Bass is retained. Ex. 28. 

(To be Continued.) 





PRIZE COMPETITION.—For the best Tune 
in Short Score for 4 Voices to the Hymn 
“Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear.” The 
First Prize will be £2 2s. for the Best Tune 
The Second will be 10s. 6d., and the Third 
Prize Musical Works to the value of 10s. 6d., 
each for the next two tunes in the order of 
merit. The conditions, which must be 
strictly observed, are as follows :— 


1. Each composition to be enclosed in a separate en- 
velope, addressed ‘ To the Editor of Tut OrcHEsTRA, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,” with a distinctive 
motto in the left hand corner. The same motto, with 
the composer’s name and address, to be sent in 
another envelope, which will not be opened till the 
prizes are awarded. 

2. The same competitor may try for the three prizes 
under different mottos, all unsuccessful MSS. will be 
destroyed, and the composers are therefore particularly 
requested to retain duplicates. 

3, The last day for sending in works for competition 
will be December 21, and it is hoped that the prizes 
will be awarded, and the names of the prize-winners 
announced in our January issue. 

Should any of the unsuccessful compositions present 
sufficient points of merit to justify their publication, 
the mottos of all such will be printed in “ THe 
OrcHESTRA, AND Musicat Epucation,” and _ the 
publisher will give 200 copies to the composer for the 
copyright of the same. 

Should any composition attain such popularity that 
its insertion in any popular tune-book may seem to 
the Editors of such book desirable, a fee of £5 will 
be required, £2 10s. of which will be paid to the 
composer for every Book in which it is inserted, books 
published by W. Reeves. 

The amount of rst and 2nd prize will be paid in cash, 
but should the successful competitor prefer books or 
music selected from a catalogue of musical publications 
which will be forwarded, these will be charged half 
price, or a portion only of the amount of prize may be 
taken in books and the balance in cash. 
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“TRINITY ‘COLLEGE, LONDON. 


CLASSES AND LECTURES. 
MICHAELMAS TERM ENDS DECEMBER 15. 


Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of 
musical training or forasingle study. The following is a list of the subjects 
taught with names of Professors :— 

Haamony.—Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., Baron 
Bodog Orcezy, Humphrey J. Stark, Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, Mus.B., James 
Higgs, Mus. b. 

Countsaroint,—F, E. Gladstone, Mus.D., Il. J. Stark, Mus.B., James 
Higgs, Mos. B 

Form axp Oncnestration.—E. H. Turpin, L.Mus., T.C.L. 

Musicat Acoustics (University Lectures —W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.P 

Pianovonte.—Sir Julius Benedict, W. G. Cusins, Bradbury Turner, Mus. B. 
F.. Silas, Miss Alma Sanders, Mra. Baskcomb, F. G. Cole, L.Mus., T.C.L., 

E. Bambridge, Baron Orczy, Ridley Prentice, George Mount. 

Exsemate Pranoronte Ciass.—Sir Julins Benedict. 

Oncay.—W. 8. Hoyte, L. Mus.,T.C.L., W. Pinney, Mus.B., C. E. Willing, Frank 
H. Bradley. 

Hanmostum.—King Hall. 

ExtxmPoransxous Fueur Praring.—F. Silas. 

Fieunrxp Bass Piayinc.—E. H. Turpin. 

SoLo Sincing.—A. Viwetti, J. C. Beuthin, J. H. Nappi, Wallace Wells, 
Mics Kate Steel, H. Regaldi, C. B. Willing. 

Tag Art or Praxorvonre Accompanimest.—C,. E. Willing. 

Viouw.—J. T. Carrodus, L. Szezepanowski. 

Euementary Vion Ciass.-—L, Szczepanowski. 

VioLonceLLo.—E, Woolhouse. 

Frute.—Joho Radcliff. 

Onor.—A. J. B. Dubrucq, W. M. Malsch. 

Craninat.—H Lazarus. 

Harr.—Jonn Cheshire 

Oncuesraat Crass.—George Mount, 

Moeicat Histoxy.—E, H. Turpin 

Siaut Sincixe.—W. G. W. Goodworth, L.Mus., T.C.L. 

Cuonat Crass.— Bradbury Turner, Mus.B. 

Vocal axp AURAL Puystotogy.— Vacant). 

*,” Classes have also been established in General Subjects for the benefit of 
Students of the Collece 

The Fee for tue Three Studies (say Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony) is Five 
Guineas per Term, and the charge for a single subject ranges trom Five 
Shillings upwards. 

For Ses*ional entries, of three Terms, the fees (which, however, may be paid in 
three instalments) are reduced. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are 
Three Terms in the year. 

Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit as to 
age. There are Evening as well as Day Classes. 

Students of the College are allowed to enter for any of the College Examina- 
tions at reduced fees, 

Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all particulars can be obtained, post 
free, by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board, 


—— STUDENT'S HELMUHOLTZ.—Musical Acoustics, 

or, the Phenomena of Sound as connected with Mosic. By John Broad- 
house. With more than One Hundred Illustrations. Thick post Svo (436 pages. 
cloth, 76. 6d. W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, F.C, 


Taare se pgs ON GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC, 
A Book tor Beginners. By K. Paige. Part 2, Reeves’s Music Primers. 
(No, 3.) Post 8vo, paper wrapper, 18, 

Contents of Part [L:—1. Triads. 2. First Inversion of a Triad. 8. Second 
Inversion of a Triad. 4. Dissonances. 5. Suspensions. 6. Sequences. 7. 
Cadences. &. Dom nant Sevenths. 9. First Inversion of the Dominant Seventh, 
10. Second Inversion of the Dominant Seventh. 11. Third Lnversion of the 
Dominant Seventh. 12. Dominant Ninths. 13. Diminished Ninths and Inver- 
sions. 14. Preparation and Kesolution of Discords, 15. Modulation. 16. 
Definitions. 17. A List of some Oratorios, with Composers’ Names; a List of 
some Operas, with Composers’ Names. 1s, A List of a few Great Composers, 
with Dates. 19. Miscellaneous Questions taken from the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. 


**We have much praise, not only for the general arrangement of the book, but 
for the lucid manner in which the questions are put. The chapters on Time and 
Accent are exceedingly good, and there are some useful exercises to accustom the 
pupil to transposition. We are especially pleased, too, with the method of writing 
incomplete bars, and asking the pupil to supply the missing parts with rests ; 
also of requiring notes to be changed into rests, dots into rests, and rests into 
notes ""— Musical Times 

“The 447 well puc questions cover all the ground which an elementary pupil 
can possibly a Westminster and Lambeth Gazette. 


. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


PAnororTE TEACHERS’ GUIDE. By L. ‘Plaidy. 

Translated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. Post 8vo, boards. 1s. Contents: 
Preface.—First Division.—The Teacher: 1. General Rules. 2. Particular Rules 
and Principles: (a) The Elements. (b) Teaching the Notes. (c) The Value of 
the Notes. (d) Practical Playing and the Fundamental Principles that lead to 
it. (e) Choice and Succession of Pieces. Second Division.-The Mechanism of 
Pianoforte Playing: 1. Position at Pianoforte. 2. Legato Playing : (a) Exercises 
with the hand at rest. (b) Exercises with motionless hand. (c) Scale Playing. 3. 
Staccate Playing. 4 ae for the wrist. 5. Lessons aud Practice. Third 
Division.—Performance. List of Etudes. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ow TO PLAY CHOPIN. The Works of Frederic 
Chopin, and their Proper Interpretation. Three Lectures delivered at 
Varsovia by Jean Kleczynski. Translated by Altred Whittingham. With 
several Illustrations, Post Svo, boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, bevelled boards, 8s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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“ Checkmate,” Prize Song Ceapdiiien. 
Additional mottocs received ; 

Resurgam, Guy, ‘ Miss Meadows,” Anglo-Saxon, 
Emollit Mores, ‘“*We did the same once just the 
same,” Etam, Gwent, Sapere Aude, Will o’ the 
Wisp, Prenez en gre, Saphenobuns, Festina lente, 
Pawn, Castle and Knight, Verdi prati e selve amene, 
Nemo, Cantoris, Condo et compono, Vigilant, Cui 
Bono, X Y Z Y 2, Mephistopheles, Bishop’s Pawn, My 
first attempt, Pembroke, Hochzeitmarsch, Speranza, 
Balladen, Tempest, Caxton, Metfield, All's well that 
ends well, Umbekannt, Love Conquers, Berlioz, 
Sirius, Statue, Sui generis, Fortiter in re, Angleterre, 
Leo, ’Cello, St. Eanshythe,’ Primus in Indis. 


“GOOD NIGHT,” Prize Song Competition. 
Last day for Compositions, Oct. 21. Full particulars 
in the October number. 

Received: Ye man in ye Moon, Beechcutter, In 
utrumque paratus. 


“MINER AND HIS BOY,” Prize Song Com- 
petition. 
Last day for Compositions, Oct, 21. Full particulars 
in the October number. 


Received: Beechcutter, Bagpipes. 


“THE HAVEN” PRIZE. 

Prize Competition.—For the best Setting of a 
Song by F. E. Weatherley entitled ‘“* THe Haven.” 
The Prize is awarded to the Setting with the motto 
‘‘ Rest at last,” (XYZ). Composer, H. G. Trembath, 
Isleworth. The competition was a very close one, 
other settings possessing considerable merit. Of these 
we give the mottos. Palmam qui meruit ferat, Minor 
Ninth, Con Intrepidezza, ‘Till the day break,” 
Eldorado, Nil desperandum, Saul. 


“SHOULDER TO SHOULDER” PRIZE. 

Prize Competition.—The prize for the best setting 
of ** Shoulder to Shoulder,” by F. E. Weatherley, has 
been awarded to that with the motto “ Silva plana,” 
composed by C. J. Hunt, Manchester. The following 
are highly commended:—Toujours Fidéle, Vi et 
Celeritate, Mounted Cornet, Rorke’s Drift, Honour 
and Arms, Black Watch. 
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LEADERETTES. 





On the first of May this year a very valuable paper 
upon the subject of Counterpoint was read by Mr. 
Humphrey J. Stark, Mus. Bac., before the College 
of Organists. ‘This paper was printed in the ‘* Musi- 
cal Standard,” and as it excited a considerable 
amount of attention, Mr. Stark is now about to re- 
print it in pamphlet form, together with the muisceal 
illustrations which were omitted in the ‘ Musical 
Standard” reprint. The paper is simply an attack 
upon obsolete rules and musical pedantry. Cherubini’s 
rules and Sir G. A. Macfarren’s extremely strict sys- 
tem are boldly criticised, and the pamphlet will be a 
source of solace to many a student who is driven half 
out of his mind by clumsy rules which do not express 
the real meaning of the teacher, illustrated by examples 
which contradict the rules. ‘‘ Counterpoint” is a 
word which might with advantage be replaced by the 
compound word “ Part-writing.’’ The student should 
commence with the common chord, proceed to its first 
inversion, and when he can employ these two combi- 
nations with great facility in every possible way—but 
not till then—he should proceed farther. Analysis of 
the works of great masters, and the deduction of rules 
and principles from these works, are the means to be 
employed by all who would excel, as speedily as pos- 
sible, in Part-writing. 





Of course it is quite possible for anyone possessing 
good musical talent to dispense with much preliminary 
drudgery. Harmony must be learned ; then with the 
aid of part three of Richter’s Harmony, translated by 
Morgan, much may be accomplished in the way of 
Part-writing. This book, it may be added, contains 
valuable information on Harmonic accompaniment, 
the Development of Melody, &c. 





VIOLIN STRINGS. 

The Editor of Brainard’s ‘* Musical World,” com- 
plains of piracy. He says—* Nearly everything in the 
‘Musical World’. is original and written expressly 
for it. We regret to say anumber of musical journals, 
both in England and America, make a practice of 
copying extensively from our columns without giving 
us any credit. Many of our articles have even been 
published by these literary pirates as original editorial 
matter, a few sentences perhaps being changed. We 
propose in future to give the names of those who 
steal from our columns if the practice is continued.” 

We do not much wonder at the ‘ practice,” as 
the ‘“‘ Musical World” (Brainard’s) is always inte- 
resting, instructive, and amusing. It differs from 
some musical papers in that it keeps you awake 
instead of sending you to sleep. The following para- 
graph on Violin Strings is taken from that journal. 


“To the Editor of Brainard’s ‘ Musical World,’ 


‘* Sir, —Please explain. 1. How violin strings are made? 2. How is 
a person to tell a good string trom a bad one? 3. Where are the best 
strings made? By answering these questions you will confer a favour 
on an— AMATEUR VIOLINIST, 

‘* Pittsburg, August 4th, 1883. 


‘Violin strings are made from the intestines of lambs 
from seven to eight months old, none are used of 
animals over a year old. As soon as the animal is 
killed, the intestines are split open and thoroughly 
cleansed, after which they are assorted according to 
their thickness. After that, they are placed in fresh 
water, which is renewed every twenty-four hours. 
Having been thoroughly soaked, they are scraped 
with the back of a knife for the purpose of removing 
all the fatty matter. This gives the skins a perfectly 
clear appearance. Having reached this state, they 
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are placed in a preparation which the Italians call 
aqua forte. The skins are removed four or five times 
a day, being each time exposed for an hour or so to 
the fresh air. ‘This preparation is made stronger 
each day for about eight successive days, until at the 
last the strings rise to the surface. This is an indi- 
cation that they are ready for spinning. Having 
been once more placed in fresh water in order to 
remove the aqua forte adhering to them, they are 
spun by the aid of two wheels, each about three feet 
in diameter. The spinning is effected by the turning 
of these wheels in opposite directions, which process 
is the most particular part in the manufacture of 
strings. Great evenness of motion is therefore re- 
quired. Mandoline strings are made of two pieces, 
E strings require three or four; A strings are made 
of four or five pieces, while violin D strings, require 
as many as seven or eight. 

‘‘ Strings must be turned twice or three times before 
they are fit for use. After each turning, while they 
are yet wet, they are placed upon wooden frames, on 
which they are gradually stretched. The skins are 
next placed in a chamber, usually 12 by 12 feet, in 
which they are exposed to sulphur fumes. The 
chamber is moderately heated, and when the strings 
are about half dry the sulphur is set on fire. They 
are exposed to the smoke for about six hours, after 
which they are again placed upon the wheel, for the 
purpose of receiving their last turning. This having 
been accomplished, the strings are polished, usually 
by the aid of horse hair, after which they are once 
more placed upon the frame. Next follows the 
testing process. When taking the strings off the 
frame, they must neither shrink nor roll up, and when 
holding one of them about six inches from the end, it 
must not bend by its own weight. The strings, 
having reached this stage of perfection, are now oiled, 
cut into proper lengths, wound round wooden cylin- 
ders, and then tied in bundles, thirty strings to a 
bundle. As arule very little oil is used, for reason 
that there is danger of its becoming rancid, and 
spoiling the quality of the strings. It has also been 
discovered that a too free use of sulphur affects the 
quality of the strings, and for this reason some manu- 
facturers omit the bleaching altogether, This answers 
your first question. Now as to your second, let me 
say that a string should be perfectly round, smooth, 
transparent and elastic. When put upon the instru- 
ment it should not lose its clearness, and if taken off 
shortly after it has been put on, it should resume its 
former length. Clearness is evidence that the 
entrails were thoroughly cleansed and well spun. 
Old strings sometimes show spots, owing to the fact 
that the several pieces out of which they are made, 
have become loosened. When putting such a string 
on the instrument it should resume its former density 
and become perfectly clear again. Strings which 
have thus once become unravelled, so to speak, will 
often frizz and wear out. Old strings when put on 
the instrument, generally become dark ; they lose their 
elasticity, especially so when they have been freely 
oiled. 

‘¢ Uneven strings, such as have knots, or such as are 
thick in some places and thin in others, produce false 
tones, for the reason that they cannot vibrate perfectly 
even. The same impure tone is produced when 
strings are unevenly spun. You will, perhaps, be 
surprised when I tell: you that scarcely one half of 
the best Italian strings are perfect. There isa manu- 
facturer who claims to make only perfect strings, but 
K. Z. is unable to say whether this is so or not. 
Some manufacturers aim to produce perfectly even 
strings by rubbing them down with pumice stone. It 
is easily seen that such a process necessarily injures 
the several parts out of which a string is spun. Such 
strings of course easily frizz and soon break, Good 
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violinists usually measure their strings carefully. 
‘They use only those portions which are perfectly even, 
the rest they reject. In order to test a string place 
your finger upon two strings at exactly the same 
place, and if they produce a pure fifth, they are good: 
although the string may become thinner it may never- 
theless be fit for use if the diminution is perfectly 
gradual. The intervals of such strings lie closer at 
the thick end and further apart at the thin end. That 
the octave cannot lie in the middle of such a string is 
plain. 

“The best violin strings are made in Italy, and for 
the reason that the intestines of Italian sheep are best 
suited for the manufacture of strings. The sheep of 
northern conntries are in this particular always inferior 
to those of Italy. Germany produces a very good 
String, but it is not as good as that of Italy. The 
cities of Rome, Naples, Milan, and Padua make the 
best strings. The proper time to make them is from 
May till August. 

‘* Honest efforts have been made to manufacture 
strings in this country, but protective tariff prevents.” 





RAFF. 


Joseph Joachim Raff was born at Lachen on May 
27, 1822, and studied at the Jesuit Lyceum of 
Schwyz, where he took the first prize for German, 
Latin, and Mathematics. The intellectual ability 
which he thus evinced he afterwards turned to account 
by becoming schoolmaster, and evidence of this 
ability is by no means absent from his music. For 
music he had always a liking, and took an amateur’s 
interest in composing even in the days of his 
pedagogueship. At length he met Liszt, and was by 
him drawn into his proper place in the ranks of art. 
Raff accompanied Liszt for some time, and developed 
his musical instinct under his direction. In this way 
Raff came across Mendelssohn, with whom it was 
arranged that he should continue his studies; but 
Mendelssohn’s death intervened before the project 
could be carried out. If the Swiss composer had 
come under that magnetic influence what a difference 
it might have made in his musical utterance! He 
might have been a perfectly orthodox—and perhaps a 
perfectly tame and colourless—writer, like many other 
talented spirits who were imbued with the fascinating 
charm of the gentle Mendelssohn. But,for Raff 
there was another path marked out. Deprived of 
Mendelssohn’s training he came more and more 
under the influence of the modern German school— 
rather he became one of the chief founders of that 
school, At this time his means were very insufficient, 
and he was reduced to writing a good many “ pot- 
boilers’’ of no very exalted merit. It is said of 
Mozart that when a publisher urged him to write in a 
more popular strain, he replied, “ By that style I 
would gain nothing ; I am dying for hunger, and yet I 
scorn it.’’ Raff had not the strength to count the 
proceeds of his drawing-room pieces as “ nothing ;”’ 
but his reputation suffers now from their existence. 
Their greatest demerit, however, is not their intrinsic 
worthlessness, but their influeuce in begetting a want 
of critical self-judgment in the composer, which led 
him, when he afterwards took up higher work, to be 
too easily pleased with what first presented itself to 
his prolific imagination. 

Raff wrote in every department of composition that 
has been devised, but his distinctive masterpieces are 
his symphonies. It is in these that he practically 
developed his theory of “programme” music, by 
which he meant an orchestral picture of some story 
or scene which has been already intimated to those 
who listen to the music. That Raff has herein made 





‘the orchestra do marvellous things, whereof the older 
masters never dreamed, is denied by no one; but 
many blame him because in so doing he has departed 
from the forms which they had sanctioned by their 
weighty approval.—Bradford Observer. 








CONCERTS. 





Lerps.—A People’s Concert was held in the Town 
Hall on Saturday evening, Oct. 20th, which was very 
largely attended. A special feature of the concert was 
the admirable violin playing of Mr. Bernhardt M. 
Carrodus, a son of Mr. J. T. Carrodus, the celebrated 
violin player. Mr. Carrodus, junior, who made his 
first appearance before a Leeds audience, played 
violin solos from Vieuxtemps, Gounod, and De 
Beriot, and in each case he was loudly applauded 
for his exquisite style of playing. A new song by Dr. 
Spark, entitled ‘ Life,” effectively sung by Miss 
Bristow, also met with great favour. A chorus from 
the new oratorio, King David, and other items made 
up an interesting programme. Dr. Spark ably 
presided at the organ. 








NEW MUSIC. 


[V. & A. Dosrowo sri. | 
Moonlight and Starlight. Song. Words by F, E. Weartueaty. 
Music by V. S. de Dobrowolski. 
A very ordinary song. The melody poor and vulgar, the accom- 
paniments ditto, 
Moonlight and Starlight. Valse. 


This is a waltz on the above Song. Its merit is exactly equal to 
that of the Song. 





[Conrap Herzoc & Co. } 


The Lily of Skegness. Waltz. By Swwney G. Syxes. 


A charming set of Waltzes; not mere melodies with accompani- 
ments, but something better. 





{Merzter & Co. } 


Give me my. Heart. Song. The words hitherto unpublished 
ascribed by tradition to the Marquess of Montrose (1612-50). 
The Music by Ernest Bercuotr. 

The words are beautifully simple, fresh and healthy. Mr. Bergholt 
has well grasped their spirit and coloured them with greateffect. The 
pianoforte accompaniment contributes considerably to this effect. 





{W. Mortey & Co.]} 


Morley’s Voluntaries for the Organ, Harmonium, or American 
Organ. Book 2,containing 12 Organ Voluntaries by ArtTuur 
CarNALL, 

Short easy melodious pieces in various styles, times, and keys, well 
written and calculated to improve the taste of the amateur. 





(F. Prrman.] 


Collection of Celebrated Violin Duets. Books t to 8 (containing 46 
Duets by Derckum, Gebauer, Pleyel, Kalliwoda, Viotti, and 
Spohr), selected, progressively arranged and edited by J, Caxropus. 

A collection of Violin Duets of the highest class, and of various 
degrees of difficulty, beautifully and clearly printed. 


Vox Angelica, Nos1to12. ‘1 will hearken,” Anthem for Christ- 
mas, ‘ Gird thy Sword,” “ O clap your hands,” ** The Harvest is 
the end,” ‘Great and Marvellous,” all by Artuur H. Brown. 
‘« Behold, I bring you glad tidings,” Christmas Anthem, by Jos. 
White. 

A Collection of Anthems in Vocal Score, with organ or pianoforte 
accompaniment, suitable for ‘parish choirs. ‘Ihe merits of some of 
these anthems are great, and want of space alone prevents us from 
specifying these merits, 
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The Glee Garland. Nos. 23, 24, 25, 26. ‘Hours of Beauty,” 


“« The Forest Queen,” for 5 male voices (Alto, 2'Tenors, Baritone 
and Bass) in score with pianoforte accompaniment. By H. 
Rounp. 


Well written, healthy and bright. 


2, ° , ‘ es . 
Popular Self-Instructor for Pianoforte. Containing the Rudiments 
of Music, Scales, &c. 
We do not believe in self-instruction ; it involves too much waste of 


time. Undoubtedly much may be learned without a teacher from 
this excellent and lucid little book. 


Christmas Carols, Hymns, *&c. (Upwards of 100, in Short Score, for 
4 Voices), 

A capital collection of Carols, old and new. Some of the new ones 

by ‘I . Crampton are particularly good, because they flow so easily ; and 

there is a tunefulness about them, all the sweeter from its being evi- 


dently not the result of any strain upon Mr. Crampton’s musical 
power, 


Sixpenny Musical Library. Nos. 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, and 50. 

Here we have music to suit all amateurs, ‘Twenty Scotch Songs 
with pianoforte accompaniments, for Sixpence. For the same price, 
12 Popular Dances (quadrilles, waltzes, polkas, 8&c.); ditto,-66 Country 
Dances, &c.—Nos. 47 and 48, “The Gavotte Album,” are especially 
= 50 contains 6 Easy original Duets for 2 Violins by Carl 

ause. 


Ruth: a Sacred Cantata. 


Written by A, C. Dey. 
composed by ALan Rein. 


The Music 
An easy cantata suitable for amateur choralists. 


Gems of Moral Song for Home and School. Part 2. 
A Collection of twenty-nine very easy Songs, for r, 2, or 3 voices. 


Paternoster Row Editions. 


Edited and fingered by Artuur H. 
Brown. 


A number of popular pianoforte pieces, Beautifully printed. 


List to the Bells. Song. Words by Mrs. Joun Newserry. Music 
by James N, Cucuincrorn, 
Pretty enough, and very easy. 


j The music is simplicity itself both 
for vocalist and accompanist. 





THE PLEASURES OF MUSICAL STUDY. 





INAUGURAL Appress delivered to the Students of 
Trinity College, London, on the opening of the 
Session 1883-4. By the Rev. H. G. Bonavia 


Hunt, Mus.B. Oxon., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., Warden 
and Chaplain. ' 


My DEAR FRIENDS AND FELLow STUDENTS, 


_To speak to you of the delights of that most 
beautiful of studies in which we are all engaged, (and 
especially at a time when, after the rest of the long 
vacation, you must be eager to resume ‘your work), may 
indeed be deemed unnecessary ; but su ch thoughts as I 
have to offer for your consideration wrill be 10 mere 
iterations of rhapsody—they will rathe:r be the reflec- 
tions of one who is fully aliye to the more serious 
aspects of musical education, and wlho endeavours 
in his humble way to analyse even the pleasures of 
the student, in order to ascertain which are the true 
and salutary ones, and which are the evanescent and 
unworthy. 

We have all, I trust, experienced that glow of 
enthusiasm which the student feels as he knocks at 
the outer gates of our palace of art. ‘The pleasures of 
anticipation are none the less keen that the: visions 
of the forms of beauty within are vague and s.hadowy, 
and are soon dispelled by the actualities which replace 
them. But if the enthusiasm vanishes with the 
visions of the novice; if the face-to-face encu unter 
with hard realities begets no more solid zea\' and 
devotedness ; then we know that such enthus,‘asm 
was a mere idle vapour, a silly day-dream, scarce wo thy 
a regret. For let me warn any beginner here to-clay 
that before very tong his natural ardour must necessan ly 
be damped by a contact with the cold technicalities of 








a science and the pitiless routine of unbroken practice ; 
that he must be prepared to work hard and long and 
patiently—and even lovingly—before he can break the 
crust of those earlier crudities which will afterwards 
disclose to him the abiding beauties of the art. He 
must learn that in this, as in every enterprise in this 
life worthy to be undertaken, he can gain no true 
pleasure without serious pains. 

No one who has any acquaintance with musical 
history will fail to recognise that the greatest geniuses 
have been the hardest workers.’ In the truest sense 
of the word they were students all their lives long; 
students not only because of the inexhaustible mine of 
art treasures they had to explore, but also because 
they loved their toil; because their very labour was 
their pleasure. And you will find this to be the same 
in every department of art or science. Those who 
are truly earnest in their attachment to any subject 
will in a manner almost enjoy their very difficulties in 
the anticipation of further vistas of knowledge and 
experience when those obstacles have been gur- 
mounted. On the other hand, those whose fancy has 
been tickled by the mere sensation of the novelty ofa 
thing, are the most likely of all to act as did the 
children of Ephraim, who “turned their backs in the 
day of battle.” 

There are some passing pleasures of musical study 
which in themselves are innocent enough. When the 
musical palate is fresh and untried, it is naturally fond 
of the little seductions of ‘prettiness;” it is 
attracted by a melody which is more or less gushing 
in character, and fascinated by unexpected freaks of 
modulation. It will show itself in a childish craving 
for startling effects; it will measure the strength of an 
organ or an orchestra by the noise it makes, and the 
ability of a performer by his power ofexecution. But 
as time goes on, and the student is more and more 
accustomed to these things, the pleasure palls: it is 
merely superficial, and the wear and tear of study 
removes the gloss of it, just as the wear and tear 
of constant pianoforte practice dulls the once fair 
surface of the ivory keys. If then we are to have true 
pleasure in our studies, we must look to a deeper 
source. 

But, some will ask, 1 worthy of our art, or of 
any art, to regard it from this point of view? Is it 
not the aim of the musician to give pleasure rather 
thanto seek it for himself? And ought we not to teach 
the student to regard his work from this unselfish 
stand-point, giving himself up entirely to the service 
of others? Mostassuredly; and yet it is by no means 
inconsistent with the highest morality in our art, as 
well as in our daily life, to find true pleasure in the 
acquisition of that which is to afford pleasure to others. 
When Bacon penned that well-known sentence, 
‘‘Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability,” in opening his Essay ‘Of Studies,” (which 
I trust every student of this College has read or will 
read,) that great philosopher must have felt convinced 
of the importance of“ delight ” as a motive-power in 
the prosecution of a subject, and as one that may 
belegitimately exercised. Again, it may be said that I 
am insisting unnecessarily on a point which is uni- 
versally granted; but unfortunately there always are 
some transcendentalists to be found who think that 
any kind of pleasurable experience is to be distrusted, 
if not altogether shunned, as unworthy of an exalted 
aim. 

Let us, then, take a brief glance at the student's 
career, and see if wecannot distinguish some ofthe true, 
because legitimate and lasting, pleasures which he can 
make his own: 

First, then, no one will grudge him the delight he 
will experience in the sense of progress. If it be a 


real progress, not a mere skipping along the path 
but a making of the rough places plain, the student will 
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feel a glow of satisfaction which is widely distinct 
from the flush of vanity. Even if the difficulties he 
has overcome are comparatively trifling with what he 
will have to encounter further on, the fact stands, that 
so much ground has been gained, and the sense of 
achievement will serve him for fresh and larger efforts. 
And side by side with this will be the pleasure of 
knowing the satisfaction he has given to his teacher. 
for the highest reward a teacher can gain is his 
success in placing knowledge within the firm grasp 
of his pupil. 

But within the reach of a college student there is 
another pleasure which is lost to the solitary one, 
whose studies, according to Bacon, have their ‘“ chief 
use for delight in privateness and retiring,’ though 
the college student should command this also. ‘That 
other pleasure to which I desire to draw your attention 
is that which one feels in the excitement of emulation. 
Now this, like many other pleasures lawful in them- 
selves, may be pushed to such extremes that it 
becomes a positive vice; but if the student will only 
take care in running a race with his fellow students, 
never to exceed the boundaries of a generous com- 
petition, the excitement of emulation will not only be 
pleasurable but salutary. Salutary, for he will learn 
that the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong ; and that if he win now, it is not only for 
his own benefit, but for the service of those who joined 
with him in the contest. Without disturbing the routine 
of class work, or unduly interfering with the functions 
of the professor, a college student can generally find 
opportunities for helping his classmate over some 
minor stumbling block, and ifhe makes this use of his 
foremost place in the race with others, not holding 
aloof in an unwarrantable assumption of individual 


superiority—for the time may come when he in his | 


own turn may be outrun by them—nor selfishly 
anxious to maintain his ground of vantage; if, I re- 
peat, he avails himself of every seasonable opportunity 
to assist others associated with him in his studies, 
offering his services in a modest and straightforward 
manner, the pleasure of success will be doubled, 
and more than doubled, bythe gratitude and goodwill 
he will earn from his fellow students. 

As by-and-bye the student begins to read the 
language of the art without frequent stumbling, 
he will gradually come into the enjoyment of its 
literature. The scores of Beethoven and Schubert and 
Wagner, besides all the mighty masters ofearlier times, 
will be instinct with moving, audible life ; and in turn- 
ing over their pages he will recognise the living 
exemplifications of his teacher’s rules and exercises. 
He will also discover those occasional variations 
which serve to give the greater emphasis to those rules 
which once he thought so irksome; while on the other 
hand those technical minutiz to which he attached 
so much importance as soon as he had mastered them, 
will dwindle from their formerly magnified proportions 
as his horizon widens, and take their proper rank in 
his mind. His interest will intensify as the scope of 
his reading extends: he will be able to compare and 
contrast the style of one master with that of another ; 
to seize upon the dominant idea in this or that par- 
ticular composition ; and, without presuming to affix 
his own gloss to every bar, episode, or movement, to 
arrive at a general apprehension of the workings of 
the master mind. All this will be to him a constant 
source of deep-springed delight; for his whole being 
will be absorbed in communion with those immortal 
spirits who speak for ever to the souls of men. Let it 
not be said of such, from whatever age they date, that 
they have ceased for us; their voice is for ever elo- 
quent, their power will never pass away. 

Lastly, I trust the students of this College will never 
allow their musical pleasures to be circumscribed by 
any narrowness in their musical sympathies. In his 





zeal for what I may call the musical proprieties, the 
advanced student, who has in the course of his train- 
ing been made acquainted with all the classical models, 
is sometimes tempted to draw up a very Strict code, 
and to place in his index expurgatorius everything not 
included in the list of recognised masters. He is 
accordingly constrained to chide himself for being 
charmed unawares by some composition which he 
afterwards learns is by a minor or perhaps unclassical 
writer. In this way he deprives himself of a large fund 
of very legitimate enjoyment. What he has to learn 
is to assign to these things their relative values. The 
literature of music should be as all embracing as the 
literature of poetry. The reverential admiration which 
moves us as we read the Sonnets of Shakespeare or 
Milton, need not be affected by the delight we feel in 
the Sonnets of Rosetti or Austin. In our less studious 
moments we shall find suitable relaxation in listening to, 
or perusing, the works of new writers ; and while we 
learn from many of these the things we ought to avoid 
we may yet see many incidental beauties to give us a 
pleasure of which we need not be ashamed. A care- 
fully trained and fairly well stored mind may be trusted 
to discriminate between the worthy andthe palpably 
worthless in every domain of art which it has explored 
with earnestness and under due guidance; and will 
find its best happiness in a catholic sympathy with 
all that is good and beautiful after its kind. It is 
my heartfelt desire that every student of Trinity Col- 
lege may miss none of these sterling pleasures of 
musical study, upon which I have briefly and very im- 
perfectly touched so that when he leaves the class room 
and the lecture hall forthe conflicts and anxieties of pro- 


fessional life, he may at least carry away with him, , 


in addition to his knowledge and training, the un- 
failing resource and consolation of a bright and 
happy memory. 








THEATRICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Edward Righton’s comic drama “ Hard Up” was produced at 
a Strand matinée on Oct. zoth with all the elements of success, and 
will doubtless be found in some regular evening bill before long. The 
author has provided for himself a part that fits him like a glove, and 
the company engaged werc exceptionally qualified to play the charac- 
ters allotted to them ; indeed, with such names in the cast as George 
Barrett, Philip Beck, Lawrence Grey, E. W. Garden, Henry Vincent, 
W. F. Hawtrey, and Misses Mary Rorke, Emma Ritta, and Lydia 
Cowell, a much poorer play than ‘* Hard Up” might have proved suc- 
cessful. The drama was preceded by the laughable farce ‘* Out to 
Nurse,” in which Messrs, Harry Nicholls, Harry Jackson, and Miss 
Fannie Leslie appeared. 


‘The “Crimes of Paris,” the new melodrama in six acts by Paul 
Merritt and George Conquest, which was brought out last week at the 
Surrey, although not so thrilling or clever a drama as several that have 
‘gone before ”—notably ‘* Mankind” and “ For Ever ”’—will in all 
human probability succeed in keeping the boards until the pantomime 
season. ‘The title is a very good one and without doubt will command 
money in itself. Mr. T. F. Nye is once again “ the villain of the 
piece,” and seems to positively revel in his villainy. . Mr. Julian Cross 
has been specially engaged to play the character of a detective (origin- 
ally intended for George Conquest) who has to assume about half a 
cozen disguises, and very well he plays it. Mr. Edward Sass and Miss 
Alice Raynor as the much wronged hero and heroine are all that could 
be desired, and Mr. C. Cruikshanks, Mr. James Nelson, Mr. Percy 
Bell and Miss H. Claremont lend valuable assistance. Miss Sophie 
Fane is scarcely strong euough for Helene, and when she shoots the 
villain in the last act should be counselled to point the pistol at Mr 
Nye and not at the ceiling, as it spoils an otherwise effective tableau. 
The drama is exceptionally well staged. 


The Theseus Dramatic Club gave their sixteenth performance at the 
Myddelton Hall on the 25thy ult., when Poole’s farce of ‘Turning 
the Tables,” and ‘*Too True,” a drama by H. F. Craven, were 
represented. In the farce Mr. A. N. Gibbs played well as Jack 
Humphries, and was ably supported by Mr. C, Francis as Bumps, and 
Mr. G. Clements as Knibbs. Miss Reynolds as Miss Knibbs, and 
Miss E. Howard as the servant were excellent, but Miss Constantine 
seemed out of her element as Mrs, Humphries. In the drama Mr. C. 
E, Watts made a fair Coventry, (but his make up was unfortunate in 
resembling an Italian organ grinder), but the Fernley of Mr. A. J. 
Kestin was a clever piece of acting, as was the part of his wife as Alice 
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Millbrook. Mr. Henry King made a melodramatic villain, and Miss 
Saunders played well as Janet, but was handicapped by the somewhat 
weak efforts of her lover in the person of Mr. S, Rayson, Mr. F. 
Livermore played the sheriff in a humorous manner, and the other 
characters do not call for special mention. ‘The scenery and costumes 
were in good taste, and Mr, Squire’s band, conducted by Mr. H. G, 
Dean, enlivened the entr’actes, 


‘© Youth” has drawn crowded housesat the Pavilion, and will probably 
continue to do so to the end of the engagement. Mr, Frank Staunton 
is an earnest and efficient Frank Darlington, and Mr. Harry Parker is 
exceedingly mirth provoking as ‘ Larry O’Pheysey.” Miss Emily 
Duncan makes a beautiful Eve de Malvoisie, and Mr, Laurence Grey 
is good as Lavender. Included in the cast are also Mr, James Elmore as 
the Mayor, Miss Alice Denvil as Mrs, Darlington, Miss Alma 
Stanley, and Mr. Sydney Charteris. ‘Ihe scenery is the same as used 
at Drury Lane, and the stage management is above reproach. 


Mr. F. H. Macklin was exceedingly successful with ** Nicholas 
Nickleby ” at the Crystal Palace last Thursday, the performance going 
as smoothly as if it had been running for weeks, Miss H. Coveney 
played her original character of Fanny Squeers, and Missi Clara 
Jecks was the Tilda Price. Mr. Harry Proctor as Squeers 
played the part in a sufficiently repulsive manner, and Mr. Walter 
Vernon as honest John Brodie was extremely good. Miss Alice 
Raynor was the Smike, and Mr, Stewart Dawson played Ralph, 
and Mr, E, Hamilton Bell made an earnest Nicholas, The ** Lanca- 
shire Lass” is to be played on Nov, 1st. 


‘** Ours” has been successfully revived at Toole’s Theatre with Mr’ 
T. W. Robertson as Hugh Chalcot, and Miss Cora Stuart as Mary 
Netley. Miss Amy Roselle is now the Blanche Haye last played 
in London by Mrs. Langtry. 


“Glad Tidings” has passed its goth night at the Standard, and 
«¢ Confusion ” has celebrated its centenary at the Vaudeville. Neither 
pheatres have yet cause to contemplate changing the bill. 


Mr. J. A. Cave re-opened the Elephant and Castle Theatre on 
Saturday last, when the “ Streets of London” was revived, Mr, T. 
Percival playing Badger. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales witnessed ‘‘ Ingomar” at the 
Lyceum last Saturday week, and went again on Saturday to the same 
rheatre to see the first performance of the « Lady of Lyons,” 


Mr. Charles Collette, the popular comedian, will make his re- 
appearance at a special matinée on ‘Thursday, November tst., at the 
Gaiety Theatre, when he will appear as Adonis Evergreen in 
«« My Awful Dad.”’’ 


LIVER POOL.—ALexanpra Tueatre. Mrs, Saker, Lessee; Mr. 
Walden, Manager. Opening the month we had the continued visit of 
Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, playing ‘* The Lyons Mail,” 
‘*The Merchant of Venice,” ‘* Hamlet,” and ** Louis XI.” Next in 
order of date came Miss Kate Vaughan in Wycherley’s comedy ‘The 
Country Girl,” followed by the new and original dramatic extrava- 
ganza, ‘* Cinderella,” by Robert Reece; following which we had a 
visit from Miss Bateman and company, her repertoire consisting of 
“Leah,” ‘Mary Warner,” and “* His Wife.” The concluding six 
nights’ engagement came in the way of R, B. Caverley’s ‘* Adamless 
Eden” company of ladies, in conjunction with the Band of H. M. 
Royal Horse Guards (Blues), who played in their accustomed finished 
style a goodly selection of operatic popular pieces including a comic 
scherzo, “ The Folly Musicians ” by C, Muscat, in which the diabolical 
vociferous cachinations of the bandsmen elicited great good humour and 
roars of convulsive laughter from crowded and appreciative audiences, 
while the fair members of the ‘‘ Adamless Eden” company displayed 
considerable musical talent, and provoked much merriment, 


PRESTON.—Tueatre Roya. Lessee, Mr, Ramsey.—On Monday 
Oct. 1st, The Royal English Opera Co. appeared in ‘* Mignon,” and 
during the week gave “ Maritana,” ‘ Faust,” and ‘The Lily of 
Killarney.” The company consisted of Madame Blanche Cole, 
Madame Gaylord, Mr. J. W. Turner, &c. On Monday, Oct 8th, Mr. 
Eldred’s company appeared in ‘* The Follies of the Day.” Mr. Wm. 
Duck's ‘* Our Boys’? company appeared on Monday, Oct. 15th. ‘The 
following week Mr. Buchanan’s ‘It is never too late to mend” 
company , and on Monday, Oct. 29th, the world-famed ‘ Milton 


Rays” and their burlesque company appeared, Good house through- 
out the month, 








MUSICAL NOTES, 





Miss Eva Farbstein, the rapidly rising vocalist, whose reception at 
the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden, was so enthusiastic, will, 
during the season, sing Mr. Gilbert Byass’ new song, ‘‘ For Thee.” 
The song was written expressly for her, and is likely to become 
highly popular with professional vocalists and cultivated amateurs, 


Boro’s Pianos.—These celebrated instruments have been awarded 
the gold medal at the Amsterdam Exhibition; and the great merit of 
Mr. A. Bord as a pianoforte maker has received deserved recognition 
at the hands of the President of the French Republic ; who, at the 
recommendation of the Minister of Commerce, has conferred on Mr. 
Bord the title of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 








The ‘* Eastbourne Gazette,” speaking of the concerts at Devonshire 
Park under the conductorship of Mr, Julian Adams, remarks that, 
“ taking a brief retrospect of the past season, we can only state that it 
has been one continued pronounced success throughout. ‘The manner 
in which all the arrangements have been made and carried out reflects 
the highest credit on those concerned. The ‘* Eastbourne Chronicle ” 
says, ‘*the third of the series of subscription concerts, organized at 
considerable trouble by Julian Adams, formed a fitting and most 
satisfactory termination to what has tinquestionably proved one of the 
most popular, intrinsically meritorious, and financially successful musical 
seasons in Eastbourne on record,” 


Detizes’ opera, ‘* Lakme,” has been successful in Paris, 


Every day sees tens of thousands of what are called ‘ cabinet organs” 
manufactured, and sold into the homes of every class in the land. So 
little do these things cost that it might almost be said, ‘none so 
poor but he has an organ.” ‘The presence of these instruments in 
every farm house and cottage, connects with them simple and familiar 
music,—Courier. 


Berlioz had the greatest influence on the formation of the so-called 
new German school, and must, by right, be regarded as the father of 
that tendency in music known by the rather absurd name of 
«“ Zukunftsmusik ” (music of the future), He laid the fundamental 
stone to the musical structure which was completed by Richard 
Wagner.— Courier. 


The fifth season of the Popular Chamber Concerts, under the 
direction of Mr, S, S, Stratton, commenced on ‘Tuesday, Oct. 16th, at 
the Masonic Hall, Birmingham. 1st Violin, Mr. F. Ward; 2nd. 
Violin, Mr. E. W. Priestley; Viola, Mr. S. Blythe; Violoncello, Mr, 
J. Owen ; Contra-basso, Mr. H. S. ‘Thompson; pianoforte, Dr. R. M, 
Winn. The following is the programme of the first concert :—Trio in 
Aminor (MS), piano and strings, (F. H. Cowen), (first performance in 
Birmingham) ; Impromptu Caprice in B flat minor, piano, (Oliver, A. 
King); Capriccio in E, piano, (Scarlatti); Quartet in D, Op. 64, 
No. 1, (or §) strings, (Haydn); Romance in E flat, “ L’Adieu,” 
Violin, (Carrodus) ; Quintet in C minor, Op. 16, piano and strings, 
(Goetz). The second concert of the season will take place on 
‘Tuesday evening, November 13, 1883. Programme.—Morceau de 
Concert, (MS.), for pianoforte, two Violins, Viola, Violoncello, and 
Contra-basso, (Fs E. Bache); Hebrew Melody for Viola, (Joachim) ; 
Variations, Op. 34, Pianoforte, (Beethoven); Sonata in F major, 
Op. 8, Piano and Violin, (Grieg); Quartet in A minor, Op. 29, 
Strings, (Schubert), First Violin, Mr. ‘I. M. Abbot. Pianoforte, 
Miss Constance Bache. 


Mr. Richard Rickard and Mr. A, Collard will give a series of six 
Pianoforte and Flute Recitals at the Grosvenor Gallery; the dates are 
as follows; Nov. 8, 14, 22 and2g; Dec.6and13. Amateur Flautists 
are not generally aware of all that can be done by means of a Pianoforte 
and Flute. ‘They will have a chance of ascertaining. 


Mr. Charles Hallé is not going to have matters as pleasant as might 
be wished at Liverpool, the choir of the Philharmonic Society having 
adopted a very marked way of showing their objection to Mr, Hallé 
and his plan of reorganisation, The fact is, Mr. Hallé has interfered 
so much with the local arrangement of the body that the choir has cut 
the connection, leaving the new conductor very much to himself, 
Mr. Hallé, it is said, had signalised his appointment by the abolition 
of certain privileges which the choir had up to that time enjoyed, and 
by the introduction of his own band in preference to local instrumen- 
talists. ‘The ‘old body” have therefore started a society of their own, 
which they call the Liverpool Philharmonic Choral Society, and during 
the forth-coming season they propose to give four concerts under the 
conductorship of Mr. Randegger.—Bradford Observer. 


Soutu Lonpon Institute or Music, Camperwett.—Classes for the 
requirements of the following certificates of the Tonic Sol-fa College 
will be held on Saturdays, commencing October 6th, 1883. Mat 
riculation certificate at 3 o’clock; Harmony Analysis and Ear 
Exercises at 4.15; Musical Form and Expression at 5.30; Ad- 
vanced certificate at 6.45; Harmony class on Wednesday evenings at 
7 o'clock. Voice Production on Saturday evenings. 


_ The Hon. Librarian of Trinity College, London, begs to acknowledge 
the receipt of the following donations to the Library. The «* Organist's 
Quarterly Journal,” Part 60; presented by Messrs, Novello, Ewer & Co., 
‘* The Customs, Superstitions and Legends, and an Attempt towards 
a Glossary of the Archaic and Provincial words of the County of 
Stafford,” by Charles Henry Doole ; presented by the Author. “ The 
‘Tonic Sol-fa Movement; what it is, and why rich and poor should 
alike support it,” by Sedley Taylor, M.A. 


He, who while practising, plays each time his whole piece over, is 
like a carpenter, who in order to polish a small corner of a table rubs 
over its entire surface. This is waste of labour, Devote your strength 
to those places where it is needed and do not play uselessly that which 
requires no practice.—Brainard’s Musical World. 


A valuble detailed critical account of Raff's Symphony, “ The 
World’s End,” was published in the “ Bradford Observer ” of Oct, 12th, 
This work was produced at the Leeds Festival; its performance 
occupied upwards of two hours, it was heard with attention and it 
appeared to produce a considerable impressson on the audience, 
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An American Musical Journal informs us that the Prince of Wales | them very much. It also looks much prettier when the outer edge of 
plays the banjo. This will be good news for the manufacturers of | the hand is high, and one of Deppe’s grand mottoes is, ‘When it looks 
these instruments, but perhaps before making any large number of | pretty, then it is right.’ After Deppe had put me through five-finger 
banjos, it would be as well to make enquiries as to the correctness of | exercises on the foregoing principles, and taught me to lift each finger 


ormation, 
PRES'TON,.—Granp Concert. On Monday, October 22nd, Mr. 
Norwood gave a grand military and orchestral concert in aid of the 





Infirmary. ‘The vocalists were Miss Lillie Snowden, R.A.M. (a Preston 
lady) and Signor Foli; the orchestra consisted of 40 Performers. 
Mi nowden has a very pleasing soprano voice, and sang with great 
feeling, “The Lost Chord,’ ‘Kathleen Mavyourcen,” « Second 
Vhoughts are best,” &c. Signor Foli was in good voice and sang 
Che Shipwright,” “ The Vikings,” &c. The new Public Hall w 


crowded, and it is hoped that the Infirmary will receive great benefit 
from the Concert. 


Hory Trinity Harvest Festivat, Paeston.—On Sunday, Oct. 14th 
the annual festival was celebrated. 





‘The church was beautifully decorated. 


‘There was a full band of thirty performers, and the choir was augmented, 
Tr. W. B. Norwood presided at the organ, and Mr. J. Norwood ably 
conducted, ‘The church was crowded morning and evenin 


Mr. F. Pitman, of 21 Paternoster Row, announces that hie has con- 
siderably extended his premises for the better accommodation of 
professional and retail custome: 





Orro Jaun’s Essay on Wacner.—The following is taken from an 
article written by O.S, in “’Vhe Courier.” In this essay of Otto Jahn, 
despicable meanness, intentional misinterpretation, and a d : to bring 
everything to ridicule, are prominent ; and this opus was pw comfort 
rbook of all learned musicians and capellmeisters of the time. 
From the very beginning he denied the text to have any dramatic value 


and pray 


at all: called Lohengrin, the main figure of the drama, an interesting 
fairy puppet, without flesh or blood. Elsa was marked a merely 


curious and seandalous woman, and he tried to make the Herald’s part 
ridiculous by saying that he the was tedious staff trumpeter of his majesty, 
King Henry. He furthermore bitterly ridiculed the not yet completely 
introduced idea of the leading motive, and denominated the great 
prayer and ensemble as having been stolen from Mendelssohn, ‘ ‘The 
Jew.” ‘To give a small example of the style of this article, we quote 
the following. Jahn says: ‘* Wagner's friends assert that his music is 
new and full of surprises which astonish the listener. A simile may 
discover to the reader what effect this surprise has on us. If we = 
beenfinvited to dinner in a wealthy house and fine company, and ¢ 


taking our place'at the table, when suddenly our neighbour arises giving us 


a box on the ear without the least provocation, this is also a urprise to 
us. Of that quality are Wagner’s musical surprises.” But, enough 
of this. History, or the general public, has judged Otto Jahn’s 
slanderous essay. It has sunken down to Hades, and Wagner's 
Lohengrin still stands radiant, with all conquering beauty. 


Derre’s Pianororte Teacuinc.—‘* He 
difliculty was, whereupon IT answer 
He smiled, and said ‘ that was the 
body could master execution if they only knew how to attack it, 
unless there was some want of proper development of the hand.’ 
I said | had studied very hard, but that I hadn’t mastered it, and 
that there was always some hard place in every piece which I 
could not get the better of. He said he was sure he could remedy 
the deficiency. When I had finished, he told me that my diffi- 
culties were principally mechanical ones; that I had conception and 
style, but that my execution was uneven and hurried, my wrist stiff, 
the third and fourth fingers very weak, the tone not full and round 
enough, that I did not know kow to use the pedal, and finally that I 
was too nervous and flurried. * You will have to give up all “pl lying 
for the present, except what I give you to study, and those things you 
must play very s/owd/y.’ [had never been given any particular rule 
for holding my hand farther than the general one of curving the fingers 
and lifting "the m very high, 
the finger He says it make 
the strength simply from the finger ; 


asked me what my chief 
‘the technique, of course ! 
smallest difficulty, and that any- 


y 


Deppe objects to this extreme lifting of 


a kinck in the muscle, and you get i 
whereas when you lift the finge 

modera tely high, the muscle from the whole arm comes to bear upon 
it. The tone too is entirely diflerent. Lifting the finger so very high, 
and striking it with force, stiffens the wrist, and produces a slight jar 
in the hand, which cuts off the singing quality of the tone like closing 
the mouth suddealy in singing. It produces the effect of a blow upon 
the key, and the tone isa more sharp, quick tone; whereas by letting 
the finger just fall it is fuller, less loud, but more penetrating. | sup- 
pose the hammer falls back more slowly from the string, and that makes 
the tone sing longer. Deppe will say ‘Don’t strike, but let the fingers 
fall. At first the tone will be nearly inaudible, but with practice it 
will gain every day in power,’ After Deppe had directed my attention 
to it. | remembered that I had never seen Liszt lift up his fingers so 
fearfully high as the other schools, and espeeially the Stuttgart one 
make such a point of. Deppe not only insists upon the fingers being 
as curved as possible, so that you play exactly on the tips of them, but 
he turns the hand very much out, so as to make the knuckles of the 
third and fourth fingers higher than those of the first and second; and 
is he does not permit you to throw out the elbow in doing this, the 
turn must be made from the wrist, ‘The thumb must also be slightly 
curved, and quite free from the hand, Many persons impede their ex- 


ecution by not keeping the thumb independent euough of the rest of 


the hand, ‘The moment it contracts, the hand is enfeebled. ‘The ob- 
ject of turning the hand outward is to favour the third and fourth fin- 
gers, and give them a higher fall when they are lifted. This strengthens 





and let it fall with a perfectly loose wrist. (a most deceitful point by 
the way, for it took me a long while to distinguish when I was stiffen- 
ind the wrist involuntarily and when I was not) he proceeded to the 
scale. He always begins with the one in E major as the most useful 
to practise. His principle in playing the scale is zo¢ to turn the thumb 
under, but to turn a little on each finger end, pressing it firmly down 
on the key, and screwing it round, as it were, on a pivot, till the next 
finger is brought over its own key. In this way he prepares for the 
thumb, which is kept free from the hand and slightly curved. He told 
me to play the scale of E major slowly with the right hand, which I 
did. He curved his hand round mine, and told me as long as I played 
right his hand would not interfere with mine. I played up one octave 
and then I wished to go on by placing my first finger on F sharp. To 
do that, I naturally turned my hand outward so as to make the step 
from my thumb on E to F sharp with the first, but it came bang up 
igainst Deppe’s hand like a sort of blockade. ‘Go on,’ said Deppe. 
‘I can’t when you keep your hand right in the way,’ saidI. ‘ My 
hand isn’t in the way,’ said he; ‘but your hand is out of position.’ 
So I started again. ‘This time I reflected, and when I got my third 
finger on D sharp, I kept my hand slanting from left to right, but I 
prepared for the turning under of the thumb, and for getting my first 
finger on F sharp by turning my wrist sharply out. ‘That brought my 
thumb down on the note and prepared me instantly for the next step; 
in fact my wrist carried my fingers right on to the sharp without any 
change in the position of the hand, thus giving the most perfect legato 
in the world, and I continued the whole scale in the same manner, 
Just try it once, and you'll see how ingenious it is, only one must be 
careful not to throw out the elbow in turning out the wrist. As in 
the ascending scale one has to turn the thumb twice in every octave, 
Deppe’s way of playing avoids twice throwing the hand out of position 
as one does by the old way of playing straight along, and the. smooth- 
ness and rapidity of the scale must be much greater, You may not 
believe it but it is true that though Deppe is no pianist himself, and 
has the funniest little red paws in the world, that don’t look as if they 
could do anything, he’s got that same touch and quality of tone that 
Liszt has—that indescribable something that, when he plays a few 
chords merely, makes the tears rush to your eyes, It is too heavenly 
for anything.” —** Music Study in Germany.’ 





ACADEMICAL L INTELLIGENCE, 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
The following Associate Pianists have been elected : -—Harri iet Agnes 
Strettell, Guildford ; William G, Eveleigh, A.Mus. 'T.C.L., Guildford. 
William Burton Norwood, of Preston; Miss Mary Waldock, 
of St. Ives; Catherine Dick, of Belfast; Allan Wildsmith, of 
Newark ; and Lucy Batham, of Southport, have been stood Members. 


NOTICES TO CORRE SPONDENTS. 


FE. A. S. (Streatham).—The “ flippancy and irreverence” is certainly not on 
our side, The Daily Telegraph distinctly tells us that except for the ‘* Har- 
monium on the platform,” and the man with the ‘‘fine resonant voice,” the 

‘converts” of Messrs. Moodey and Sankey would have been “ few and far 
between.” We imagine that EK. A. S. made a mistaxe and sent us a letter 
intended for the Daily Telegraph. The great question is this: ‘* Are converts 
made by ‘‘ harmoniums” and ‘‘ resonant voices?” Let E. A. 8. grasp the mean- 
ing ot the words ‘‘ converted ” and “‘ unconverted,” according to Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, then grasp the meaning of the 7'elegraph article, and he will surely 
not talk to us about “irreverence.” At all events, we object to blasphemy and 
hypocrisy, and shall say so whenever we deem it necessary. E. A. 8. is rignt in 
supposing that we ‘profess Christian principles,” but we don’t believe, with 
him, that “‘harmoniums and resonant voices” make converts. Our opinion is 
that the wretched state of mind produged by mountebank gospelmongers, instead 
of being described as * conversion,” would be more aptly styled ‘spiritual 
delirium tremens.” It is singular that, if there is any irreverence in using 
ridicule as a weapon against blasphemy and hypocrisy, we should only have 
received one letter upon the subject. 

H. E. L. (Guernsey).—The verses are fairly written, but there is only one 
idea, and that has been worn to death. 

Courts. (Baker Street). —The Orchestra was just going to press when the editor 
found that the withdrawal of the * Wedding Gown” was necessary. The notice 
of its withdrawal was inserted, but the original notice unfortunately remained, 
because the business only occupied five minutes, and.there was Just time to 
insert the new notice, but not enough time to cancel the original notice, The 
words cannot be used as they are not our property, uor are they the property 
of Mr. Weatherly. You should retain your setting of the song, and adapt it to 
words of the same metre and of similar character, 

L. 8S. (Abergavenny), wishes to know whether there is any publication which 
gives the actual thicknesses of a Guarnerias violin, Perhaps some of our readers 
will kindly reply. 


Novicr.—Correspondents frequently send stamped and directed 
envelopes. These are useless, as all ‘Answers to Corres- 
pondents ”’ appear in the Orchestra. 

No attention can be given to Provincial Journals sent to our 
oftice unless the matter to which our attention is directed is 
marked either with ink or pencil. 


7 | OLLOWAY’ S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Debilitated 
a Constitution.—When climate, age, or hardship, have undermined the 
health, skin diseases are prone to arise and augment the existing weakness. 
Holloway’s medicaments daily prove most serviceable even under the most 
untoward circumstances, This well-known and highly-esteemed unguent pos- 
sessess the finest balsamic virtues, which soothe and heal withoat inflaming or 
irritating the most tender skin or most sensitive sore. Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills are infallible for curing bad legs, varicose veins, swelled ankles, 
erysipelas, scaly skin, and every variety of skin disease. Over allthese disorders 
Holloway’s jremedies exert a quick and favourable action, and, where} cure is 
possible, gradually but certainly arrive at the consummation. They are invaluable 
in the cure of scrofula and scurvy. 
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ORCHESTRA, CHOIR, AND MUSICAL EDUCATION. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


In Paper Wrapper, 1s. In Cloth Gilt, 2s. 


MUSICAL HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 





With Especial Reference to English Music and Musicians. 


BY 
FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 


Author of “The Great Tone Poets,” “ Phases of Musical England,” “A 
Book of Musical Anecdote, &c., post Svo, (168 pages) including a Copious 
Index, 





W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





FOR SALE.—ONE SET ONLY. 


ANDEL’S WORKS, in Full Score. Edited by Dr. 
ARNOLD. Fine Original Set, on Large Paper, perfectly clean and 
unused, in 40 volumes folio, half calf, marbled edges, £10 :— 

Messiah, Israel in Egypt, Occ. Oratorio, Saul, Joseph, Jephtha, Theodora, 
Athalia, Hercules, Samson, Joshua, Belshazzar, Solomon, Susanna, Esther, 
Deborah, Alexander Balus, Judas Maccabseus, Acis and Galatea, Semele, 
Triumph of Time and Truth, La Resurrezione, Choice of Hercules, A‘exander’s 
Feast, Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, Birthday Ode, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso ed il 
Moderato, Masque, 12 Chandos Anthems, Wedding, Funeral, Dettingen An- 
thems, 4 Coronation Anthems, Dettingen Te Deum, Chandos Te Deums, Utrecht 
Te Deum and Jubilate, Short Te Deum in D, Agrippina, Giulio Cesare, Teseo, 
Sosarme, Alcides, 2 Trios and 4 Cantatas, 13 Chamber Duets and 12 Cantatas, 
12 Grand Concertos, 15 Organ Concertos, 6 Oboe Concertos, Concertante, Harp- 
sichord Lessons (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sets), 13 Sonatas or Trios, 12 Solos with 
Thorongh Basses, Water Music, Fireworks Music, 6 Fugues for the Organ, 
Alchymist Music, 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, K.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK. Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under exceptional 
circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custpdy of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection: of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 





JOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and no Rent to 
pay. Apply at the Office of the Biaxssck Buiipine Society. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either 
or Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Biaxarex 
Ferenotp Lanp Society. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


pager LISTS—Postage 2d. per 100 extra. 
1. Morning and Evening—Printed in red, 1s. 4d. per 100, 
2. Morning Afternoon and Eveving—ditto 1s. 6d. per 100. 
3. Morning and Evening—Printed in red and black, 1s. 8d. per 100. 
4, Morning and Evening—l1s. 4d. per 100. 


5. Matins, Litany, Holy Communion, 1st Evensong, 2nd ditto, large 4to, $s, 
per 100 (postage 4d.), or 6d, per doz, 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





Price One Shilling. 


RGANS.—‘ Facts about Organs.”—Guide to the Pur- 


chase of an Organ ; How to Order or Select one.—What will it Cost? By 
Dr. Hinton. Price 1s. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 





USRORS WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 
£ with neat dd tch 
charges. W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, Lontee. a 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 
SOLO SINGING, &e. 


Arrangements have been made for holding Practical (Examinations at the 
following Centres during the coming term, ‘The Pass Lists of similar Examina 
tions in this past month will be publiyhed in our next issue. 


Rochester, Nov. 6. Southport, Dec. 4, 5, and 6. 
Canterbury, Nov. 7. Manchester, Dev. 7. 
Hastings, Nov. 8, Birmingham, Dee, 8. 

Exeter, Nov. 10. London, Dec, 4, 

Leamington, Nov. 13. Ealing and Brentford, Dec, 5, 
Northampton, Nov. 14. Leicester, Dec. 10 and 11, 
Huntingdon, Nov. 15. Leeds, Dec. 12 and 13 
London, Nov. 19, 20, and 21, York, Dec. 14 

Ludlow, Nov. 22. Newcastle, Dec. 15. 

Frome, Nov. 13. Kilburn, Dec, 11. 

Salisbury, Nov. 24. Bishop Stortford, Dec, 18. 
Portsmouth, Nov. 21, Liverpool, Dec, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 
Weymouth, Nov. 2%. 92 

Cheltenham, Nov. 27. 
Bristol, Nov. 28. 

Bath, Nov. 29 

Taunton, Nov. 29 and 30. 
Redruth, Dec. 1. 


And at Kensington, King's Lynn, and other Centres, 


Birkenhead, Dec. 20, 
Chester, Dec, 22. 

Londan, Dec. 10, 11, and 12 
Colchester, Dec. 19. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN ELEMENTARY MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


The next Examination will be held on Farpay, December 14, 1883. Intending 
candidates should apply to any Local Secretary or to the Secretary, Trinity 
College, London, for forms of entry, which MusT ALL bu SENT IN BRFORB 
November, 14th, 1883. Two National Prizes of £5 each will be awarded one in 
each Division, Senior and Junior. and Sir Julius Benedict has kindly consented 
to act again as Adjudicator of these, Copies of the Regulations (including the 
detailed syllabus of the Examinations) and a list of Local Centres with the 
addresses of the several Local Secretaries, may be had on application to the 
Secretary. 

By Order of the Academical Board, 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS FOR DIPLOMAS, SPECIAL 
CERTIFICATES, &c. 


. 

The Higher Examinations for Drrtomas and Sprcran Cantipicates will bo 
held during the week ending January 12th, 1884, and the entries close on 
December 2Ist, 1883. Regulations, Forms of Entry, aud full Particulars, may 
be now obtained from the Secretary. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
HIGHER EXAMINATION PAPERS 


The EXAMINATION PAPERS previously set for Diplomas and Specia 
Certificates in Harmony, Counterpoint, Instrumentation, and Choir Training or 
Management, may be had in a collected form, price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


THE NEW CALENDAR. 


Now Ready. 


The Calendar for the Academical Year, 1883-4, price $s. 6d., includes par- 
ticulars of the following: List of Officers, Council, Professors, and Lcciiaees, de 4 
Regulations for the Public Examinations for Diplomas and Certificates (Higher 
aod Local) in Music; Classes and Lectures; Prizes; Examination Papers ; to 
which are appended the Official Regulations for Degrees in Musi¢ and Pre- 
liminary Art Examinations at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin and London ; a List of 
Doctors and Bachelors in Music of the United Kingdom, and other information 
of general interest to Musical Students, 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PRIZE MUSICAL COMPETITIONS, 


Tue AcapemicaL Boarp or Trinity Cottgcr, Loxpon, orrwr 
THE FOLLOWING Prizzes ror 18838 :— 


CHamper Music.—Adjudicator, Sin Micuaut Costa. A Prise of Tan 
Guineas and the Gold Medal of the College for the best Quartet for Pianoforte, 
pen Viola, and Violoncello, Open to Students and Honorary Members of the 
College, . 

Prize Essay.—Adjudicator, EK, H. Turpin, Esq. The Gold Medal of the 
College for the best Essay on ‘‘ The Use of the Orchestra in the Services of the 
Church.” Open to Students and Honorary Members of the College. 

CHorate on Hymn Tons Prize.—Adjudicator, Dr, W. H, Longhurst. A 
Prize of Three Guineas for the best Chorale or Hymn Tune to the words, “0 
Thou, the Way, the Truth, the Life.” Open to Students and Honorary Members 
of the College. 

Tas Bonavia Hunt Paizas.—Adjudicator, W. H. Cummings, Esq. Twe 
Prizes of Three Guineas and Two Guineas for the best Essays on ‘‘ The Madrigal 
Writers of the Elizabethan period.” Open to Students and Honorary Members 
of the College, and Pupils or Members of enrolled Institutions. 

The Regulations, giving full particulars of t he Competitions, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 





{ By Order of the Academical Board, 
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MUSIC 


WHOLESALE 


STRINGS. 
AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO,., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &c., 


HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern improvements, 


Just Published. 


Sung by Madame FRANCES BROOKE, Madame INEZ 
MALESKA, Miss MARIE VAGNIOLINI, and Miss 
FLORENCE, 


SHADOWS. 


Worps ny MARK WILTON. 


Music by EDITH COOKE. 


(Composer of “T Dream’d a Dream.,”) 


No. 1, in G, Compass C to G 
» 2,in E, Compass A to E 


Price 4s. 
oo ah 


By Post for Twenty-four Stamps. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Just Published. 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL FOR THE ORGAN, 


BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, 


Mus, Doc, F.C.0., Organist or tas Town Haut, Lerps, &c. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS NETT. > 


UsEY 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON; W. 





PampnuLetT—*“ Paintess aND Perrecr Dentistry.” 


DR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST 


[°ctee of Dental Surgery, Exam. U.S. A.;: F. R. M.S. 

¥. Z_8. M.8. A., etc.. appointed Honorary Dental Surgeon to the British 
Asylum for Deaf and Damb Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lic, Vic, Schools, 
etc., etc., ete., Sole Inventor and Patentee of Dental Improvements for which a 
Gold Medal and the highest Diploma of Merit has been awarded. 


The Pamphlet contains much useful information and valuable advice upon the 
adjustment of Artificial Teeth without pain or inconvenience of any sort. It is 
forwarded, enclosed post free, from the only address of Dr. G. H Jonea, Surgeon 


Seay 57, Great Russell Strect, opposite the British Museum, Bloomsbury, 
ondon. 


No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount tothe Clergy ; members 
of the Legal and Medical Professions, aud holders of Army and Navy and Civil 
Service Store Tickets. 





Post free, by 











SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS. 


NEWTON STREET® HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills, and Programmes for Concerts 
and Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 


They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 


MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE- 
DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 
guinea per quarter ; also a good Pipe Organ, with open diapason and principal of 


powerful tone. Cash 25 guineas.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 








RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


CRAMER'S EDITION OF THE ORATORIOS. 


EACH FREE BY POST FOR 12 STAMPS. 


ANDEL’S “MESSIAH.” Arranged and Edited by 
Horsiry. Demy 8vo, 154 pp. Price 1s. 


Sig “JUDAS MACCABAUS.” 


Arranged and 
Edited by Da. Joun CLank. 


Demy 8vo, 160 pp. Price 1s. 
AYDN’S ‘ CREATION.” Arranged by NEUKOMM. 


Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 


— “STABAT MATER.” Demy 8vo. Price ls. 


* The above will be supplied in numbers, on liberal terms, to 
Choirs and Musical Societies. Particulars of Swirr & Co. 


SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBURN, W.C. 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


WORKS BY C. E. WILLING, Esa. 


ORGANIST SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, FORMERLY OF ALL SAINTS’, 





MARGARET STREET. 





TINETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Trans- 

lated by Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. E. Willing. Free by 

Post, 1s. 
SECOND EDITION. Limp Cloth, One Shilling. 

HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the Canti- 

cles, &c., and Athavasian Creed.—‘‘ THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER.” 


An Edition in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s. ; in which the ‘‘ Proper 
Psalms ” for Certain Days are collected. 


fMHE CANTICLES, Athanasian Creed, &c., from the 
above. Price 3d. 


rTHE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. With Festival 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis; Responses for Advent 

and Lent, New Chants, &c. 
HYMNS AND TUNES. 
flush, 28. 6d. ; postage, 34d. 
TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s 


Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; postage, 2d. 
Limp cloth flush, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 


Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. Limp cloth 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY DESIRE. PRICE THREEPENCE EACH. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, as sung 

on Festivals at ALL SAINTS’, Margaret Street. With FOURTEEN 
ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, Organist to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and formerly Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’. Price 3d. 


] ESPONSES FOR THE SEASONS OF ADVENT 


AND LENT, with DOXOLOGY and HALLELUJAH for EASTER- 
TIDE. Price 3d. 





SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 








London: Printed by Swirr é Co., Newton Street, High Holborn. Published by Wittiam REEvEs, 185, Fleet Street, London. 
Editorial Office, 185, Fleet Street, London, 


to be directed to the 
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All communications 








